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**COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘‘COKE’? ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





When it’s refreshment you need... have a frosty bottle of 
ice cold Coca-Cola. It gives such a lively lift to fun... food 
...and people. So crisp and delicious. Enjoy Coca-Cola, 
often. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 















WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE, VIRGINIA 








All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 
try Rothmans King Size and you'll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 
you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette — have a Rothmans King Size. 
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Don't be fooled 








by a pretty face. 
Were not. 





We're Italian. We like pretty faces. 


We also run an international airline. So we 
like a lot of brains behind the face. 


When we find the right ingredients, we train the girl. 

To mind the children. Manage a jet. Feed a DC-8 

or a Caravelle full of people. Run personal errands. And 
stay happy as a passenger all the way from Rome to 
Sydney or New York. Or wherever you're going. 


We know you'll like the way your Alitalia hostess looks. 
But you'll like the way she looks after you even better. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


Getting to Know the 


Apes and the Wonkeys 


In this issue we start a two-part series on apes and mon- 
keys—a story which we publish because it reveals not 
only remarkable facts about primates but a new in- 
sight into the relationship—and even similarity—of 
primate habits to those of Homo sapiens. Studying 
and photographing these animals in their natural state 
is a delicate process requiring infinite patience. A hu- 
man being with notebook and binoculars suddenly 
popping out of the bushes will obviously divert an ape 
or a monkey from his normal way of existence. So, a 
zoologist has to convince the animals that he is harm- 
less and then get them so used to his presence that they 
will ignore him and go about their everyday business. 

For example, Phyllis Jay, an anthropologist, ate, 
slept and traveled in India with one band of monkeys for 
weeks before they accepted her (see Part IT). Even- 
tually, she became so much a part of the band that they 
would vocalize with her in soft grunts and coughs. Of- 
ten she and a monkey would groom each other’s hair 
and once she was sitting right next to a mother langur 
when the monkey unconcernedly gave birth. 

Sometimes the acceptance process works the other 
way. While studying baboons in Kenya (see Part II), 
Irven DeVore adopted a baby baboon whose mother 
had been killed by a leopard. As far as the baby was 
concerned, DeVore was its actual mother. The animal 
would screech loudly if DeVore left it alone, and even 
when he went out to a hotel for dinner while in Nai- 
robi he was forced to tuck it under his coat and take 
it along, much to the consternation of British couples 
at nearby tables. 

For Tom Harrisson and his wife, Barbara, who are 
studying orangutans in Sarawak (pp. 41-43), the prob- 
lem was not so much getting accepted by orangs as 
finding them in the wild. Because of the heavy demand 


00 and 
up). Hlegal, greedy hunters, including guerrilla fighters 


by research labs, prices for orangs are high ($1.2 


from the Indonesian army, are so drastically reducing 
Borneo’s orang population that the species may be- 
come extinct. The Harrissons have been rescuing baby 
orangs, raising them and releasing them in a protected 
area for study. ; 

One of the most challenging studies of apes was un- 
dertaken by George Schaller in his pioneering investi- 
gations of gorillas (pp. 44-47). Convinced that they 





PHYLLIS JAY 








GEORGE SCHALLER 


were quiet and shy beasts—not the legendary man-killers—he refused 


to carry a gun. To comfort his wife, who went along, he did take a 
small track-starter’s pistol with blanks. He never had to use it. Three 
years after finishing his studies he went back to help us with our 
story and was delighted to find many of his old gorilla friends right 
in the same spot in the dense mountain forest where he had left them. 


Ant 


se e 
GEorGE P. Hunt 


Managing Editor 


LETTERS TOstTHE EDITORS 


ANSWERS TO THE PUZZLE—AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


DIVIDING THE FARM 


In its March 8 issue, Lire Interna- 
tional published the following prob- 
lem: A farmer wills one quarter of his 
property to his wife, the remaining 
three quarters to his four sons. But 
the sons must divide their share into 
four parts of identical shape and size. 
The father’s purpose was to deter- 
mine whether his sons were smart 
enough to succeed at farming in a 
competitive world. In offering the 
puzzle, Lire International noted 
that a number of San Francisco busi- 
ness executives had despaired of solv- 
ing it, but that youngsters at the Lyn- 
brook, Long Island high school had 
arrived at the answer immediately. 
Excerpts from some of the 1,500 let- 
ters (thus far) from readers who did 
solve the problem appear below. 


Sirs: 

The problem can be solved by divid- 
ing the area into three squares and then 
into quarters, taking three quarters for 
each division: 


Davip GIFFORD (16) 
Bristol, England 


Sirs: 

Dividing 34 of the farm among four 
brothers gives each brother 34 of a quar- 
ter. Hence carving out a quarter of each 
of the remaining 3 quarter-squares will 
solve the problem at a glance. 

J. CHKLAR 
Managing Director 
Pan Electric Co. 
Brussels, Belgium 
P.S. Is San Francisco’s executive’s job 
vacant? 





Ne al 


Sirs: 

Although I am supposed to be a 
business executive, I feel like the stu- 
dents in Lynbrook High School as I - 
worked out the problem in my head 
while riding (not driving) in a car ina 
matter of minutes. 

D. P. WEINER 
London, England 


Sirs: 

If you know that 12 can be divided 
with both 3 and 4, the whole problem 
is a very simple one. 

Tor GJERTSEN 
Sandefjord, Norway 


Sirs: 

My little niece, 13, designed the four 
plots in a few seconds, and only our 
grandma, 83, took half an hour: she 
couldn’t find her glasses the first 28 
minutes. 

Dr. HEINZ A. BONGART 
Cologne, West Germany 


Sirs: 

I have solved your puzzle and there- 
fore I suggest that you call it a problem 
for the illogical. 

MARCELLO LAGO 
Brighton, England 


Sirs: 

Being 50 and an executive I knew 
that I faced a serious handicap look- 
ing at your brain-twister and for a 
moment I felt my thumb itch to turn 
the next page. 

Realizing however that such a cow- 
ardly behavior would have altogether 
spoilt the skiing holiday I’m spending 
now, I concentrated on trying not to 






This answer to ‘‘Another Problem 
for the Logical” was submitted by 
Nadhim Ramzi of Paris. Other 
readers sent quite similar sketches. 


think too hard but go at it as I would 
have done as a boy. 

After testily groping about for a few 
minutes J had it and let out a cry of 
triumph that set the old beams of the 
skiing hut trembling. 

In future I’ll try to solve at least part 
of my many problems the same way— 
CUT OUT THE HARD THINKING! 

Otto Horak 
Vienna, Austria 
P.S. I am a regular subscriber to LIFE 
for more than 15 years and—don’t I 
love it! 


Sirs: 

Our chief couldn’t solve it; his as- 
sistant couldn’t solve it; but I did. And, 
as an employe of an international or- 
ganization, may I point out that the 
logic applied in the problem’s solution 
is the very same that might be applied 
in bringing order to the lands of the 
world. An equal surrender of some of 
the sovereignty of each would be a 
small price to pay for the construction 
of a peace for all. 

MAURICETTE WALKER 


Secretary 
Historical Branch, OSECY, 
S.H.A.P.E. 
Paris, France 
Sirs: 


I used to be an executive (President, 
Monsanto, 1943-1951). 

Would the attached solution be help- 
ful to Lire International Editors? 

Is it too late to get into Lynbrook 
High School? 

WILLIAM M. RAND 
Lincoln Centre, Massachusetts 
Sirs: 

Perhaps the executive readers should 
have asked their secretaries to solve 
the problem? 

Mrs. P. A. GORDON 
(a private secretary) 
Hemel Hempstead, England 





Sirs: 
What are they executives of? 


JOHN MILLINGTON-WARD. « 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

At 9:45 a.m. today saw the happy 
end of five days of struggle and de- 
fiance. At last I can now get some 
sleep, at last I can turn over the page, 
at last I can get back to my academic 
and social life, at last I can place this 
copy of Lire International in the 
school library. I have solved that prob- 
lem. The obsession which took hold 
of me slowly spread throughout the 
school, out into the historic town of 
Riom, night and day there was, some- 
where, someone talking about it, prob- 
ably to himself, in this town. It spread 
ever further, up into the mountains, out 
to the town of Clermond Ferrand. The 
only subject of conversation in my lo- 
cal bistro was the problem—it began 
“L’Affaire Life, page 48.” People be- 
came nervous, a silence went before 
me, as I walked the corridors of the 
school, the narrow streets of the town. 
And then, in the quiet of a southern 
night, beneath a star-filled sky, under 
naked trees, on a deserted boulevard, 
one man, chalk in hand, using the 
only bit of wallspace left, cried out in 
a loud voice, ‘“‘Impossible!” I was at 
my desk this morning, dawn and day- 
light came weakly, on their knees over 
the mountains. My clip-on braces 
kept un-clipping. I stood at my wash- 
basin and washed in cold water. I 
walked over the creaking planks of my 
floor. Suddenly, amid a cloud of Gi- 
tane cigaret smoke it came; it was 
there before me . . . Rehabilitated, I 
could have embraced the first person 
I met... it was the headmaster, I 
didn’t. He would not have understood. 
But please, no more problems. The 
strain. But, by God, I feel twice the 
man I was. 

ANDREW GILLIAM 
English Assistant Teacher 
Lycée Michel de l’Hospital 
Riom, France 


Sirs: 

My time to find the solution: 10 
minutes. My pupils’ time: probably 
much shorter. 

JOHN W. Darr Jr. 
Paris, France 


> Mr. Darr is on sabbatical leave 
from the Ethical Culture School in 
New York, where he teaches the 
fifth grade-—ED. 
Sirs: 

It took me a little less than five min- 


utes but after all I went only to gram- 
mer school. 


RUDOLF KASPAR 
Ringgenberg, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

It took me about 13 seconds. 

I would, therefore, be pleased to 
consider any approaches from your 
great American corporations for top 
executive positions! 

LESLIE LAYTON 
London, England 


Sirs: 
May I ask—what is the matter with 
San Francisco business executives— 
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s— It’s as easy as that. 

The fact is, we fly from Europe to the U.S.A. 
as many as 19 times a day, 127 times a week. All 
summer long You can fly in the morning or in 
the afternoon. 

The important thing is: do it. This year. 

And what can you do in New York in summer? 

Sip aperitifs on a skyhigh rooftop. Climb the 
Statue of Liberty. Browse the Metropolitan 
Museum. Watch the Rockettes. Hear a concert 
in the park. Visit the United Nations. Take a 


some afternoon this summer? 


half-hour-long harbor-wide voyage for 5c. And 
marvel at the sun setting over the Palisades. 
Still later, see Shakespeare brilliantly per- 
formed in Central Park. Free. Or do the town. 
Or maybe you’re ready to go out to the World’s 
Fair. 17 minutes away from downtown New 
York. Over a hundred different international 
restaurants. Everything from frankfurters to 
fowdues. 650 acres of fascinating exhibits that 
deserve days and days and nights of your time. 
Whatever you do, do it this year—the last 


year of the World’s Fair. Come to the ever- 
changing city that’s a never-ending delight. 

Can’t afford it? Sure you can. Our Jet fares 
have never been lower. You save up to $184 with 
our 21-day Economy fares. And we have other 
bargains waiting for you. $22, for instance, for 3 
days in New York—including hotel accommo- 
dations, sightseeing, and a World’s Fair admis- 
sion. Pay as little as 10% down, take two years 
to pay—for memories that will last a lifetime. 

If you want to visit other parts of the country, 


we're the airline that can fly you straight home 
to Europe from 17 U.S.A. cities, coast to coast 
—so you don’t have to retrace your steps. 

You'll have a good feeling flying with us, be- 
cause you'll know you’ve chosen the very best. 

So why not fly over with us some afternoon 
this summer? Your Pan Am Travel Agent will 
arrange it all. Or just call us. 


World's most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First on the Pacific 
First in Latin America First "Round the World 
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Grown, Germinated, Malted, Dried, Crushed, Brewed, 
Cooled, Yeasted, Fermented, Distilled, Extracted, 
Casked, Matured, Blended, Vatted, Married, Bottled 
in Scotland, and enjoyed everywhere in the world. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


The Scotch they drink in Scotland 
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When you want to 





exchange your money at a 
Hilton hotel, just talk to 
the hotel’s cashier. 

He’ll turn your pounds, 
your francs, your guilders 
or your marks into crisp, 


ereen dollar bills. 


Hilton thinks of all the 
little extras that make 
your trip more pleasant. 

Stay at a Hilton when 
you come to the States. 

In little ways it’s a lot 


like home. 


HILTON HOTELS AND INNS IN THE U.S.A. 


In New York City 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The New York Hilton 
at Rockefeller Center 


In Chicago 
The Palmer House 
The Conrad Hilton 


and in these cities 
throughout the 
United States 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Houston, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
New Orleans, La. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 


For non-slip-up reservations, in any 
of the Hilton hotels and inns in 
twenty-five cities throughout the 
United States, call your Travel Agent, 
Airline, Steamship Company, or any 
Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservations 
Office. In London HYDe Park 8888, 
in Rome 3151, in Amsterdam 73-06-22, 
in Rotterdam 144044, in Paris 225- 
0706, in Frankfurt 284745, in Brussels 
13-81-12, in Madrid 257-0400. 


See the U.S.A. on $16 per day. Includes Hilton hotels, Greyhound Bus Transportation and sight-seeing tours. 
For more information contact any Hilton hotel, Hilton Reservation Office or Greyhound Bus office—or 


your Travel Agent. 


TOMETTES 
TELEPHONE 


Its road manners are smooth in the special 
British sense. Its silky six-cylinder engine is 
smooth in any sense of the word. And so is its 
suspension. The Triumph 2000 treats a rutted 
track and the latest motorway with equal 
panache. 


It can accelerate away from 10 mph (16 kmph) in top 
gear, or whisper along for hours at 80 mph (128 kmph). 
It corners with confidence and takes everything from 
potholes to pavé in its stride. Other cars may have six 
cylinders under the bonnet. Or independent suspension 





The Triumph 2000 knows no frontiers. Good looks and smooth road manners win international approval. 


The British call the Triumph 2000 ‘rather smooth’ 


(that’s British understatement for its performance) 


on all four wheels. Or disc brakes on the front pair. Or 
deep, luxurious seats. But no other car combines all 
these things quiteas naturally as the Triumph 2000—or 
with as little fuss. It has a touch of British understate- 
ment in its design, too. 

Suave and European 
From the outside the Triumph 2000 is suave and 
European (it was styled by Michelotti). Inside it is 
richly luxurious in the British tradition. Richly 
grained wood. Thick carpeting. And such thoughtful 
touches as separate heating outlets to the back seats, 
and fully reclining seats in the front. 


Practical considerations 

You can see (and test drive) the Triumph 2000 almost 
anywhere in Europe. Either in its basic form, or fitted 
with overdrive or fully automatic transmission. Triumph 
are firmly established in Europe, with a highly efficient 
after-sales service. In all, over twenty European coun- 
tries are covered by a network of Triumph dealers and 
distributors. There is one near you. Get in touch. 


hy | Gay © 


A member of the Leyland Motor Corporation 
Standard-Triumph International Ltd., Coventry, England 


Beverly Hills Hotel, California 
ot aie ' gs 
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Unisphere, symbol of the N.Y. World's Fair presented by U.S. Steel Arizona Rodeo 


HOLIDAY AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
THEN ACROSS AMERICA WITH TWA 


Give your 1965 vacation a flying start at the New York World's Fair! It's the ideal way to find business ideas while 
having a wonderful time — you dine on piquant fare from around the globe, see extravaganzas on an immense 
rotary stage. Enjoy whole days and nights of fun, then adventure across the States on TWA. Roam the Atlantic 
Seaboard, vagabond through the heart of America. (On a TWA ticket to California you can visit up to 16 cities 
en route at no extra cost!) Take the only airline you can fly to and within the U.S.A. The only one that shows you 
wide-screen movies in Royal Ambassador First Class and Coach, and for a dollar in Economy. Plan now—call 
your Travel Agent and specify TWA — TransWorld Airlines ! 





Worldwide 
depend on 





L ETTE RS CONTINUED 


when even a stupid German Fraulein 
has been able to divide the land in four 
equal pieces in less than 30 seconds? 

Extsa H. SCHOMANN 
Koblenz, West Germany 


Sehr geehrte Herren, 

Das Problem ‘‘Dividing the Farm” 
war eine Angelegenheit von zwei Mi- 
nuten. Hier die Lésung: 

Nehmen wir an, das Farmland- 
quadrat der Mutter habe die Seiten- 
lange a, dann besitzt es den Flachen- 
inhalt: 


eeaee? 2 
F 00 = a” (LE) 


2a 


Die Restflache des Landes, welches 
die vier Briider insgesamt erhalten, 
hat damit den Flacheninhalt: 


- 2 gD 2 aD, 2 
Fors (2a) -Fino = 44 -a~ = 3a~ (LE) 
Von der Flache F238" (LE)* erhalt 


jeder Bruder ein Viertel, also: 





1, _ = = _ 
a br = Port = Port = Porttt = Forty 
2 
3a 2 
= 1° (LE 
z (LE) 

Vergleicht man nun die Flacheninhal- 
= a2 1, _3a2 
teF =a Be yued pee 
so ergibt sich die grundlegende Be- 
ziehung, dass ein Bruder drei Viertel 


der Flache erhalt, welche die Mutter 
bekommen hat: 


ane 
F no (FE) 
Fypt=382 (FE) (> 4% mo ~Fort.u, 
4 Il, IV 
Fmo 
a2 


Durch Probieren erkennt man, dass 
nur diese eine Form méglich ist. 

Somit miisste das Land folgender- 
weise unter die vier Briider aufgeteilt 
werden: 


Ey 


DIETER PILZ 
Koenigsbronn, West Germany 





Sirs: 
But it is so obvious! 


CLARA C. TUCKER 
Tavel /Clarens, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

Since I solved your agricultural 
problem in two minutes I seem to have 
brains enough to succeed at farming in 
a competitive world. It certainly is nice 
to hear that I’ll be fit for such an inter- 
esting profession, but a psychological 
test I underwent lately pointed out 
quite different directions. Please tell 
me if I still ought to go to university 
or follow the advice of your clever 
farmer and go to farm school. I am al- 
ready 17 years old, so will you please 
say it quickly? 

R. D. BENNINK 
Utrecht, Netherlands 


Sirs: 

Being a son of a Swedish farmer and 
the one of his sons who is most likely 
to overtake the farm, I was glad to 
find that I could solve the problem. We 
young Swedish farmers need a lot of 
self-confidence. It is hard to be a farm- 
er in acountry where people are suffer- 
ing from too much food. 

ARNE RYDEN 
Rockneby, Sweden 


Sirs: 
May your crops never wither. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Frep H. EGNER 
Mannheim Kéafertal, West Germany 


Sirs: 

. .. Total time spent—approximate- 
ly 35 seconds. 

All the other people I have told of 
the problem so far have given up in a 
rage. 

Mrs. P. A. HUGHES-GILBEY 
London, England 


Sirs: 
Is there a solution if Papa had five 
sons? 


G. MULLER 
Bern, Switzerland 
Sirs: 
Who gets the tree? 
Mrs. P. LEY 


Brussels, Belgium 


> Someone already has got it. It’s 
gone. See drawing.—ED. 


Sirs: 

The problem is interesting, but too 
easy in the form in which you print it. 

As it first appeared, however, I think 
it was in the London Strand magazine 
in the early 1900s, there was a small 
circular well in the center of the origi- 
nal farm, where the diagonals cross. 
The wife was to get a quarter of the 
farm in the form of a perfect square, 
with access to the well. The rest was to 
be divided between the four sons so 
that each received exactly the same 
shape and area, but as they were not on 
speaking terms each was to have access 
to the well without crossing another’s 
land! That’s what puts it in the super 
class of problem. 

If you—or your readers—can’t do it, 
I'll send you the solution. 


R. C. McKimM 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 


Sirs: 

Next question please. 

W. LEFEVERE 

Brussels, Belgium 
P.S. For revenge, why don’t YOU 
try to figure out the following: what 
four weights should be used to weigh 
any number of kilos from 1 to 40 kilos 
inclusive on a set of scales? 


Sirs: 

I remember another problem similar 
to it. I thought it more difficult— 
maybe you find it simple-minded. 

As in your problem there are four 
sons and a square piece of land. It has 
to be divided so that each brother 
borders his three brothers—and in a 
real border line, not only at a point. 
The shares are to be equal in size (but 
not equal in form). 

Kurt HOFFMANN 
Stuttgart, West Germany 


Sirs: 

T enclose one of similar type. 

It requires three lines to form one 
equilateral triangle. How many lines 
are wanted for eight such triangles? 

I say six. How? 

H. MAINWARING 
Isleworth, England 


Sirs: 

. .. lam presenting another puzzle 
to try your readers’ logic. 

These five pieces can be arranged 
into a number of geometric patterns, 
including a perfect square. 

The real objective is to form a tri- 
angle. For anyone who solves it and 
achieves a triangle in 10 minutes: Py- 
thagoras would have been proud of 
you. 

If it is solved in 30 minutes, the per- 
son still earns a ‘‘genius”’ rating. 

Good luck! 

M. G. ULVELING 
Ist Lt. QMC 
United States Army 
Frankfurt /Main, West Germany 





THE NUDE LOOK 


Sirs: 

I have a new problem for you, for- 
tunately not a logical one. I am very 
interested in getting from you the ad- 
dress of 

Miss SUE PETERSON 
pictured on the cover and on page 60 
and 62 of the same issue. 


Horst SCHULTE 
Cologne, West Germany 





Sirs: 

What a wonderful cover Lire In- 
ternational produced on March 8— 
perhaps the most lovely for many 
years past! 

May I nominate Miss Sue Peterson 
for the coveted title of ‘‘the most beau- 
tiful girl in the world’’? 


THOMAS SCULLION * 
Ballymena, Northern Ireland 


Sirs: 
. . . Please just imagine what will 
be the result when suntan appears. . . . 


ARTHUR C, VERKOREN 
The Hague, Netherlands 


Sirs: 
Phew 
Phew 
Phew 
Phew 
against the cover and the other figures 
preparing the new nude look in swim- 
suits. 


FATHER R. KOERNER 
Gerbrunn, West Germany 


Sirs: 
I nearly missed your problem after 


being stunned by the lovely and lively 
cover. 


P.V.S. KRISHNAN 
London, England 


HOW TO WATCH A BULLFIGHT 
Sirs: 

Congratulations to Thomas Dozier 
for his precise, well-informed and won- 
derful article on bullfighting (Lire In- 
ternational, Feb. 22). There is only one 
comment I would like to make: the 
“‘banderilla”’ is not intended ‘‘to fur- 
ther weaken the bull’ but to enrage it 
after the loss of strength produced by 
the ‘‘suerte de varas.” 

As for that shower of letters of pro- 
test that appeared in the March 22 is- 
sue I would like to point out the over- 
whelming percentage of protests from 
British readers. To those readers I 
would have them recall the traditional 
British sport of fox hunting and its 
final ‘‘blooding”’ and (to use Mrs. Dar- 
rell-Smith’s own words) nauseating cer- 
emony of baptizing with the fox’s blood 
the novice hunters, most of them not 
“illiterate, unthinking or uneducated 
poor fellows,” but sometimes young 
ladies belonging to the British élite. 

More and more tourists from the 
whole world are watching bullfights ev- 
ery year for the first time either in Spain 
or in Mexico, Venezuela, southern 
France, etc., and most of them do come 
back to watch it again and again. But 
no matter what tourists would do, I 
can assure Mrs. McCormac that our 
“fiesta nacional” will not die out, but 
will win followers, and in fact this is 
already happening... . 


RAUL VALLES LABANDA 
Madrid, Spain 


Sirs: 

Mr. Dozier’s article is one of the 
best I have read on the subject, as it ex- 
plains exactly what bullfight is, to peo- 
ple who are not ‘‘aficionados.” 

And this is not at all what your read- 
ers’ letters make it. 

In fact, I believe that fighting (dan- 
gerously) a wild and fierce bull is not 
half so cruel as hunting for hours a 
poor fox or an innocent deer. ... 

MANUEL MonrEAL 
Bordeaux, France 


CONTINUED 
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World traffic made it necessary 


On the day of its launch, 150,000 
dealers and pump attendantsin 55,000 
service stations around the world were 
ready to put Shell Super Motor Oil into 
cars. An equivalent of some twomillion 
litre-cans of the oil had been distri- 
buted. And an estimated 35 million 
motorists had an opportunity of asking 
for it by the end of that day. 


6 


There were two main reasons behind the need 
for a new oil. First, the explosive growth in 
world traffic, making life much tougher for 
engines than ever before. And secondly, the 
spread of great highways, making possible 
high-speed motoring for hours at a time. 
Shell Super Motor Oil is new from the 
laboratory bench up. It is a brand-new oil 
with additives, not an old oil up-dated. It has 


been internationally tested on the bench, on 
the road, and on the rough track. 

For any and every car anywhere in the 
world, Shell Super Motor Oil does five things 
that no other oil can do so well for so long. 

One, it has viscosity characteristics which 
make it suitable for the Sahara summer, 
Alaska winter, or anything between. Two, 
it prevents the thick sludge that can form in 





World Shell made it possible: 
Shell Super Motor Oil. 


an engine. Three, it renders acids (harmful 
particularly when an engine runs ‘cold’) 
totally ineffective. Four, it protects an engine 
from rusting inside by keeping moisture away 
from metal surfaces. Five, it avoids the for- 
mation of lacquer, which can gum-up piston 
rings and reduce engine performance. 
That, briefly, is Shell Super Motor Oil. The 
simple facts disguise the massively meticulous 





testing before the launch, and the gigantic 
operation of the launch itself on all continents. 

It hardly needs saying that only an organis- 
ation with worldwide technical and marketing 
resources, such as Shell’s, could plan a new 
oil-so thoroughly. Shell Super Motor Oil is 
now on the map. And in the space of a single 
day, it has made every other motor oil look 
like something left over from yesterday. 





MAKE FRIENDS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Promote peace and international 
understanding through friendly con- 
tacts to people in foreign countries. 
We invite you to join Europe's fore- 
most correspondence club (16000 new 


members from 102 countries in 1964!). 


Complete details and 120 photos free. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
HERMES 
BERLIN 11 - BOX 17122 . GERMANY 





LEARNED 
- EARNERS 


It’s said that people who learn more 
earn more. But even among learned 
earners, LIFE International’s subscrib- 
ers and newsstand buyers stand out. 
74°/o have university or technical train- 
ing, and LIFE family incomes aver- 
age $7,000 yearly. They are better off, 
better educated and 400,000 strong. 
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Sirs: 

. .. I don’t agree with bullfighting 
and would never see one from choice, 
but, as Mr. Dozier mentions in his ar- 
ticle, is it cruel compared with killing 
of cattle in slaughterhouses? 

Could we perhaps have an article on 
fox hunting in England, so the Spanish 
and other European readers of your 
magazine can comment on our nation- 
al ‘‘blood”’ sport! 

(Miss) A. KIRKHAM 
Heston, England 


Sirs: 

... 1am neither “‘pro” nor ‘‘anti.” 
I am however very much against the 
British habit ‘‘sticking our noses into 
other people’s business”? and I would 
suggest that the British anti-bullfight 
contingent might reflect on the fact 
that a society for the prevention of cru- 
elty to children is necessary in England 
but not in Spain. 

MICHAEL G. Cox 

Tenterden, England 


Sirs: 

... All of them who wrote those 
self-complacent letters obviously want 
to be the censors of LirE, the guardians 
of its readers and, according to them, 
this magazine should no longer be 
called Lire but LIFE AS IT SHOULD 
BE. 

Uwe BECKER 
Cologne, West Germany 


Sirs: 

... Your British readers don’t seem 
to have made the slightest try to under- 
stand a mentality which is very different 
to their own. 

And what would your ‘‘disgusted”’ 
readers say if you published an article 
on the Grand National? But of course 
this kind of ‘‘animal butchery’’ is no 
ART-—and it is British. 

HANS-W. v. REDERN 
Duisberg, West Germany 


Sirs: 

I noticed all but two of the letters 
protesting against your wonderful ar- 
ticle on bullfights came from England. 
This confirms the idea I always had of 
the English—a people with: lukewarm 
tea in their veins! 

The cold water which separates their 
island (their world) from the Continent 
seems to be an unsurpassable obstacle 
that prevents them from understand- 
ing any other temperament than their 
own. 

M. J. SCHLOESSER 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Sirs: 

I am a South African living in Eu- 
rope, fortunately temporarily. It inter- 
ested me, therefore, as one from a coun- 
try of warmth and sunshine, to see 
that all the critics of the ‘‘Bullfight’’ 
article were north Europeans, and more 
particularly English. And once again I 
come across the excessively self-right- 
eous disapproval by northern people of 
a southern—the eager destructiveness 
of those who persist in applying their 
narrow values to a culture extremely 
remote from their own. ... 

I have come to believe that living in 
warmth creates a warmth in personali- 
ty, a mutual attitude of “‘live and let 
live’; the carping criticism which I find 
so typical of the northern European 
has thus been extremely disillusioning. 
I presume neither to condone nor to 
condemn bullfighting; it seems to me 
that any conflicting opinions on the 
subject may safely be left to the Span- 
iards to resolve—and not to the British 


Government, as suggested by one cor- 
respondent. 

In short, since the northern mentality 
fails to understand or appreciate the 
southern, the case is simply one of 
“‘mind your own business.” Spain, and 
any country, should be left to go her 
own way, as her heritage determines— 
as I imagine she will, in any case. Let 
us respect each other’s independence. 

(Mrs.) K. S. BILSMA 
Rijswijk, Netherlands 


Sirs: 

... Many of your British readers, 
perhaps realizing that their remarks 
were made in moments of less than 
complete self-control, tried to add force 
to them by threatening to withdraw 
financial support from the magazine. 
Am I to conclude from this that it is 
customary in England to couple moral 
criticism with financial sanction? 

FRANK AMOROSO 
Turin, Italy 


Sirs: 

I do not see any logic behind the 
hyperbolic, hysterical reactions to bull- 
fights on the part of the British letter 
writer... . 

If the existence of a fighting bull is 
for the purpose of fighting in life, is he 
to be denied his purpose in life? On the 
contrary: the bull is dignified to an 
elevated degree in the bull ring; he, 
lower on the evolutionary scale than 
the orangutan, is permitted and en- 
couraged to engage in a contest on his 
own terms with the highest form of 
life. And since the: bullfight is a matter 
of deepest tradition in Spain, who of 
us, while indulging in our own gaudy 
finery for events which to us are tradi- 
tional, but which to others may seem 
frivolous or meaningless (such as the 
Changing of the Guard) has the right 
to ridicule another for his own brand of 
plumage designed for what to him is 
just as sacred, if not more so? 

Rose A. SHUTTLEWORTH 
Turin, Italy 


Sirs: 

Ihave read with amusement the hyp- 
ocritical comments of my countrymen 
on bullfighting, feeling sure that if the 
sport were allowed here, the arenas 
would be packed. 

L. D. BAKCH 
Havant, England 


Sirs: 
Full marks to Thomas Dozier. 
However, does one heed Webster or 
Dozier as to the use of Toreador? 
The former is noncommittal as to 
Toreador v. Torero but the latter con- 
temptuously dismisses Toreador. 
GRANT MACIVER 
Aylesbury, England 
> Heed Dozier. In the Spanish us- 
age, toreador is archaic except for 
toreros in opera.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Lest any of my compatriots should 
think my very dear friend Mr. Thomas 
Dozier is what your correspondents 
suggest, an inhuman, cruel, bloodlust- 
ing sadist, I should like them to know 
that he is, in fact, a very lovable, kindly 
man, an excellent husband, father and 
grandfather and so quietly spoken and 
gentle in his manners that, oh praise!, 
he is often taken as an Englishman. 

Incidentally, I thought the article 
first-rate. 

(REv.) FRANCIS LITTLE 
Egremont, England 


INTEGRATION IN ISRAEL 


Sirs: 

The article by Marlin Levin on inte- 
gration in Israel (Lire International, 
March 8) is an excellent piece of jour- 
nalism clearly summing up the dynam- 
ic tensions of this little country... . 

Obviously, there are differences 
among the many peoples who have 
come to Israel. Western Jews bring tech- 
nological skills, Yemenite Jews have a 
tradition of industriousness and crafts- 
manship, Baghdad Jews come with a 
fine intellectual and educational back- 
ground, etc. To lump the many differ- 
ent peoples comprising the Sephardim 
into one group, or to claim, erroneous- 
ly, that they were predominately “‘tillers 
of the soil’’ simply distorts the picture. 
It is to Israel’s credit that, despite ex- 
ternal pressures and internal mistakes, 
she is striving to provide her citizens 
with something not unlike ‘“‘The Great 
Society” envisioned by President John- 
son.... 

HERBERT SOIFER 
Romat Gan, Israel 
Sirs: 

Your article was quite good and ob- 
jective. But it is not true that only the 
Sephardim are allowed to ‘“‘bring in 
duty-free any items they own which are 
expensive in Israel.” A// immigrants 
can import, duty-free, for a period of 
one year after immigration, all their 
worldly belongings. 

Also the new town’s name is pro- 
nounced ‘‘Car mi el’’ not Camelia. It 
is open for settlement to all, not only 
new immigrants. 

Mrs. B. SHIFMAN 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Sirs: 

The town’s name—Carmiel—means 
the Vineyard of God because the town 
lies in a region of many vineyards. 

EsrA FEIN 
Ein-Harod, Israel 


Sirs: 

. a first-rate job. However, the 
sentence about the “‘integrated”’ Kar- 
mit boarding school outside Jerusalem 
is misleading. There is no segregation 
in Israeli schools and hence no ques- 
tion of a school being integrated or 
not. The Jerusalem institution in ques- 
tion provides living quarters for gift- 
ed immigrant children from outlying 
areas, many of them Sephardim, who 
attend the regular Jerusalem high 
schools. 

NECHEMIA MEYERS 
Rehovoth, Israel 


RUDOLF NUREYEV 


Sirs: 

I have been astonished to read the 
following descriptions in connection 
with Nureyev in your January 25 issue: 

—‘‘a young Russian with the grace of 
a gazelle,” 

—‘*... what this fiery young Russian 
forces his [body] to do.” 

Nureyev is no Russian at all: he is a 
Baskirt, that is, a member of one of the 
Turkic nations subjugated by the Czar- 
ist and Communist Russias alike. If 
you doubt it, please ask the great virtu- 
oso yourselves. ... If you think that as 
a former U.S.S.R. citizen he has to be 
called a Russian, you are wrong again, 
because he happens to be a naturalized 
British subject. 

KEMAL ALOT 
Bursa, Turkey 


> Nureyev describes himself as a 
Tatar and stateless —ED. 


@ Behind the triumph of the rocket’s flight lie-years of training, testing and double-checking. And the 
space engineer is more than a highly qualified technician. He is a man who needs more than his 
share of strength and courage-to test the limits of human skill and endurance needed for space-flight. 





IVE A MAN A LUCKY ——=—. 


Man-size flavor...man-size satisfaction...that’s Lucky Strike! 








New! Quicksilver Service 


BY BEA @ER BENT JETLINER® 





BEE: Beic 


Up to I 3 flights daily between Paris and London 


Now Hawker-Siddeley Trident jetliners take over all BEA services between Paris and 
London. These 610 m.p.h. Tridents provide a new Quicksilver Service taking off 
from London and Paris at almost hourly intervals throughout the day. Quicksilver 
Service means speed, comfort and convenience, bringing Paris and London even 
closer together. Your BEA Stewardess will make the flight a pleasure, with a mixture 
of friendliness and understanding that typifies BEA service. In the Rolls-Royce 
powered Trident, you'll experience a comfort and quiet you've 
never known before. Fly high above the weather to London on 

BEA’s new all-Trident Quicksilver Service. 
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There is only one way to find out what this star stands for 


There is a lot one can say its power, its safety, its com- 
about a Mercedes-Benz, but fort. Give the carachance to 
when you get behind the speak for itself. What it prom- 
wheel all that counts is the ises it will fulfill, and for 

car itself. Drive a Mercedes- many years. Its star is its 
Benz, test it just for sheer guarantee and what it repre- 
enjoyment of it. Let the sents you will discover atthe 
Mercedes-Benzdemonstrate wheel of any Mercedes-Benz. 


For your information: automatic transmission 
There are Mercedes-Benz and power steering for all 
automobiles available models. Come and see 
with engines from 1,9 to us. We'll be happy to talk 
6 litres, from 60 to to you — and give you 
300 HP SAE. On top of that a trial run. 
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Photographer Larry Burrows’ report from Da Nang, Vietnam 


One Ride with Yankee 


It was another day’s work for the 
U.S. Marines’ Helicopter Squadron 
163 in Vietnam. In the sultry morn- 
ing the crews huddled at Da Nang 
for the final briefing on their mission: 
to airlift a battalion of Vietnamese 
infantry to an isolated area about 20 
miles away. Intelligence reports in- 
dicated that the area was a rendez- 
vous point for the Communist Viet- 


cong, who come down the Ho Chi 
Minh trail from the north. 

Among those listening at the brief- 
ing were Lance Cpl. James C. Farley 
(right), crew chief of the copter Yan- 
kee Papa 13, and Lire Photographer 
Larry Burrows (/eft), who had been 
covering the war in Vietnam since 
1962 and had flown on scores of 
helicopter combat missions. On this 


day he would be riding in Farley’s 
machine—and both were wondering 
whether the mission would be a no- 
contact milk run or whether, as had 
been increasingly the case in recent 
weeks, the Vietcong would be ready 
and waiting with .30-caliber machine 
guns. In a very few minutes Farley 
and Burrows had their answer, as 
shown in his chilling report on these 











GETTING THE WORD. Marine helicopter 
squadron is briefed. At right, crew chief 
Farley carries M-60 machine guns to copter. 


Papa 13 — 


pages. All 17 copters participating 
were hit and four were destroyed; 16 
Marines were wounded, two fatally. 
After Yankee Papa 13 limped home 
bullet-riddled and blood-stained, Lt. 
Colonel Norman Ewers, the squad- 
ron skipper, handed Burrows a set of 
air crewman’s wings, an emblem giv- 
en to few Marines and damned few ci- 
vilians: ‘“You’ve earned it,”’ he said. 
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INTO ACTION. As Yankee Papa 13 
approaches the landing zone, Farley 
opens fire (above) with his M-60 ma- 
chine gun at Vietcong positions. Bur- 


rows took this picture with a camera 
mounted outside the copter on a spe- 
cial rig attached to the gun. As the 
gun swiveled, so did the rig, thus 


keeping the camera always pointed 
directly at Farley. Burrows triggered 
the camera by remote cable while 
squatting out of sight behind Farley. 


At top right, Yankee Papa 13 touches 
down and Farley holds his fire as 
South Vietnamese soldiers scramble 
out past his machine gun to join their 





Strike—Farley Cuts 
Loose at the Tree Line 


comrades (bottom right), who were 
jumping out of other copters for an 
assault against the Vietcong hidden 
along the tree line in background. 


CONTINUED 





‘See what you can 


do for that pilot! 


“The Vietcong, dug in along the 
tree line, were just waiting for us 
to come into the landing zone,” 
Burrows reported. ‘‘We were all 
like sitting ducks and their raking 
crossfire was murderous. Over the 
intercom system one pilot radioed 
Colonel Ewers, who was in the 
lead ship: ‘Colonel! We’re being 
hit.” Back came the reply: ‘We’re 
all being hit. If your plane is fly- 
able, press on.’ 

“‘We did, hurrying back to a 
pickup point for another load of 
troops. On our next approach to 
the landing zone, our pilot, Capt. 
Peter Vogel, spotted Yankee Papa 
3 down on the ground. Its engine 
was still on and the rotors turning, 
but the ship was obviously in trou- 
ble. ‘Why don’t they lift off?’ Vo- 
gel muttered over the intercom. 
Then he set down our ship nearby 
to see what the trouble was. One 
of the crew of YP3 came lurching 
across the field toward us (below), 
followed immediately by another. 
They were the co-pilot and the 
gunner. Both had been wounded 
and had to be helped aboard. 

“In the cockpit of YP3 we could 
see the pilot slumped over the 
controls. ‘Farley,’ Captain Vogel 
said, ‘see what you can do for that 
other pilot.’ Farley barreled out of 
the copter and raced over to Yan- 
kee Papa 3. I chased after him. 
From a stone building some 70 


yards away a Vietcong machine 
gun was spraying the area. Farley 
scrambled up to the pilot (center 
picture) and fought to drag him 
out but he couldn’t be budged. To 
get into a more upright position 
so he could exert greater leverage, 
Farley switched off YP3’s engine 
but the rotor blades kept turn- 
ing. I was kneeling on the ground 
alongside the ship for cover against 
the V.C. fire. Should I try to find 
another foothold alongside Farley 
and help him lift the pilot out? 
Farley hastily examined the pilot. 
Through the blood around his face 
and throat, Farley could see a bul- 
let hole in the neck. That, plus the 
fact the man had not moved at all, 
led him to believe the pilot was 
dead. Machine-gun bullets were 
tearing holes into the aircraft’s skin 
all around Farley. It would have 
been certain death to hang around 
any longer. So, crouching low, we 
ran back to Yankee Papa 13. 
“There Hoilien [Farley’s gun- 
ner, Pfc. Wayne Hoilien] was pour- 
ing machine-gun fire at a second 
V.C. gun position at the tree line 
to our left. Bullet holes had ripped 
both left and right of his seat and 
one V.C. bullet had nicked our 
pilot’s neck. Our radio and instru- 
ments were out of commission. 
We climbed and climbed fast the 
hell out of there. Hoilien was still 
firing gunbursts at the tree line.” 


RESCUE TRY UNDER FIRE. From 
the downed YP3 in the background, 
the wounded gunner, Sergeant Ow- 
ens, races to Yankee Papa 13, where 
Farley waits in the doorway (below). 


Then Farley heads for YP3 to try to 
pull its pilot from the cockpit (center). 
Seeing a bullet hole through his neck 
and thinking he’s dead, Farley, under 
heavy V.C. fire, runs back to his ship. 
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YP13 is out of enemy range, stares 
in shock at YP3’s copilot, Lieuten- 
ant Magel, on the floor (top left). 
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Then he opens a first-aid kit (top 
right) to attend to Magel’s wound as 
Hoilien watches Owens, the wounded 
gunner (with dark glasses) slumped in 
the rear. At bottom, moments after 


Magel has died, the two men bandage 
Owens’ shoulder wound. At right, ex- 
hausted by the strain, Farley stands 


over Magel’s body while Hoilien (back 
to camera) tries to comfort Owens. 
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Two Men 

Wij” Rescued— 
waeee They're in 
W8 Bad Shape 


Not until YP13 pulled away out 
of range of enemy fire were Farley 
and Hoilien able to leave their 
guns and give medical attention to 
the two wounded men from YP3. 
The copilot, Ist Lt. James Magel, 
was in bad shape. When Farley 
and Hoilien eased off his flak vest, 
they exposed a major wound just 
below his right armpit. 

‘*Magel’s face registered pain,” 
Burrows reported, ‘‘and his lips 
moved slightly. But if he said any- 
thing it was drowned out by the 
noise of the copter. He looked pale 
and I wondered how long he could 
hold on. Farley began bandaging 
Magel’s wound. The wind from the 
doorway kept whipping the band- 
age across his face. Then blood 
started to come from his nose and 
mouth and a glazed look came 
into his eyes. Farley tried mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation, but Magel 
was dead. Nobody said a word. 

“‘The other wounded man, Sgt. 
Billie Owens, his left shoulder 
smashed by a bullet, lay in shock 
against the bulkhead. He was 
watching, but his sunglasses hid 
any expression his eyes might have 
shown. Farley poured some water 
into an empty ammunition can 
and gave it to Owens. Hoilien took 
out a cigaret for him, but Owens 
waved it aside. We were all left 
with our own drained thoughts. 

“Suddenly, at the doorway of 
the chopper, Farley began cursing. 
Then he broke into tears, first try- 
ing to cover his face from the oth- 
ers and then not caring who saw 
him. I don’t know what this young 
man may have seen of violent 
death before this day. But com- 
pounding his grief and shock, I 
later found out, were his frus- 
tration and feelings of guilt at be- 
ing unable to extricate the pilot 
from Yankee Papa 3. What he 
didn’t know then, and what we all 
were to learn later, was that the pi- 
lot was still alive. He was rescued 
by another helicopter—even as 
YP13 was en route to Da Nang.” 
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THE WAY BACK. With 11 bullet 
holes in its skin and its radio knocked 
out, Yankee Papa 13 heads for Da 
Nang. Now, during the 20-minute 
flight, there is nothing more to be 


done. Magel lies dead on the floor 
and the wounded gunner Owens, his 
shoulder patched up, slumps against 
Hoilien. Farley (right), sags in ex- 
haustion and fights back the tears. 


Helpless Feeling 





As a Lieutenant's Life Slips Away 
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Mission Over but Not for 
Long, Long Time Forgotten 


AFTER THE MISSION. Back at Da 
Nang, wounded Sergeant Owens is 
eased out of the copter by Farley and 
a T-shirted Marine. Then (above 
right) Farley talks to his own pilot, 


Captain Vogel, about the pilot who 
had to be left behind in YP3. ‘‘If we 
had stayed another 10 seconds un- 
der those V.C. machine guns,” Vogel 
said, ‘‘you or us would never have 


Sel 


got out of there.” Below, Farley and 
Hoilien, dead tired, linger beside 
their chopper and continue to talk it 
over. Then, in a supply shack, hands 
covering his face, Farley gives way. 











STEPS TO POWER AND PLENTY FOR THE MEKONG 


The dams and power lines, under con- 
struction and projected, that would 
tame and harness the mighty Mekong 
are shown on the above map of the 
Indochinese peninsula. The objective 
of the big international development 
project is threefold: 1) the generation 
of hydroelectric power, 2) irrigation 
and flood control and 3) navigation. 
From the standpoint of power, three 
projected major high-priority dams 
on the Mekong mainstream, at Pa 
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Mong, Sambor and Tonle Sap, over- 
shadow five that are already under 
construction on five of the vast river’s 
many tributaries, at Nam Dong, Nam 
Pung, Nam Pong, Lower Se Done 
and Prek Thnot. Locks at two pro- 
jected dams, at Khemarat and Khone 
Falls, will open the river to naviga- 
tion, now impossible upstream at 
those points. The projected dam at 
Nam Ngum, on the Laos-Thailand 
border, would benefit both lands, and 


Thailand has agreed to buy power 
from its neighbor. Since 1952, when 
the first study of a Mekong project 
was made by the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, some $67 million has been spent 
on the project, which, if and when it is 
completed, would benefit at least 20 
million persons living in South Viet- 
nam, Laos, Thailand and Cambodia. 
The fighting in South Vietnam has 
not interfered with work in progress. 





A project 


ie deadly warfare in South 
Vietnam (see preceding pages) 
has gone on for seven years. While 
world public opinion on the war 
and its tactics ranges widely, there 
is general agreement that in the 
long run the main hope for peace 
rests upon a bettering of the living 
conditions in this impoverished 
part of the world. In a dramatic 
speech (next page), President Lyn- 
don Johnson restated U.S. resolve 
to continue defending South Viet- 
nam’s independence, but also an 
equal resolve to embark on a pro- 
gram aimed towards bringing this 
area into the 20th Century. As 
Vice President in 1961, Johnson 
had visited South Vietnam and 
had studied an ambitious interna- 
tional project that was just begin- 
ning to make encouraging prog- 
ress. And now he offered to make 
the U.S. a prime mover in driving 
that project ahead. It is the devel- 
opment of the Mekong River. 
One of the dozen great rivers of 
the world, the Mekong flows from 
headwaters in the high glaciers of 
the Tibetan plateau, rushing down 
through China to spread and roll 
grandly through former Indochi- 
na. It marks the border of Laos 
and Burma, of Laos and Thailand, 
then winds its way through Laos 
before becoming the Laos-Thai 
border again. On through Cam- 
bodia the river rolls into South 
Vietnam and down at last, after 
2,600 miles, into the South China 
Sea. In its lower basin alone it 
stretches almost as long as Ameri- 





to harness the ‘Sleeping Giant’ 


ca’s Mississippi. And for centuries 
it has supplied food and a highway 
for the peoples of this area. 

The Mekong could, as engineers 
have long pointed out, supply ir- 
rigation for vast agricultural areas. 
Yet less than three per cent of the 
river basin is irrigated. Annually, 
flood waters rush down the river, 
inundating towns and farm lands. 
Then, in the dry season, the basin 
becomes virtually a desert. And 
though the Mekong could produce 
20 million kilowatts of electric 
power, virtually none has been 
generated—up to now. 


B.. today there are not only 
plans for harnessing the “‘Sleeping 
Giant” of the Mekong basin, but 
some installations are already un- 
der construction. As early as 1952 
the United Nations was investi 
gating the possibility of putting 
the Mekong to work. In 1957 a 
U.N. task force of experts, known 
as the ‘‘Wheeler Mission”’ because 
it was led by U.S. Army engineer 
expert Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, 
studied the Mekong carefully and 
reported on what could be done 
and how. France, the U.S., Can- 
ada, other countries came forth 
with money and help, and today 
24 countries, not to mention 12 
U.N. agencies, are participating. 
Three huge dams are being pro- 
jected for the mainstream of the 
Mekong itself—at Pa Mong, Sam- 
bor and Tonle Sap (see map). 
These will provide power through 


hydroelectric stations, curb the 
annual floods and regulate the flow 
of the Mekong waters through the 
year. At the Tonle Sap, for exam- 
ple, the dam will cure one of the 
basin’s most picturesque ills: the 
Tonle Sap is known as ‘“‘the river 
that runs backwards,’ which is 
what it does once a year. When 
the flood waters of the mighty 
Mekong come rolling down the 
basin, the waters of the Tonle Sap 
are backed up miles into Cambo- 
dia’s Great Lake, which rises to 
three times its depth. Then, as the 
dry season comes, the Tonle Sap re- 
sumes its downward course, Great 
Lake drops until millions of fish 
die or escape, and 2,000,000 acres 
of Cambodian and South Viet- 
namese farm land are made untill- 
able as alum rises through the 
drying soil. Thus at one stroke the 
dam on the Mekong at this junc- 
ture will increase the fish yield, re- 
habilitate 2,000,000 acres of land 
and irrigate many acres more. 

On five of the Mekong’s tribu- 
taries there are dams already under 
construction, ahead of schedule, 
being financed, aided or built by 
the affected countries (Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam), along with such countries as 
West Germany, Japan, the U.S., 
Australia, France and Israel. 

A network of eight experimen- 
tal farms is planned. One, on the 
Vientiane Plain, is in its second 
year of operation and two more 
are under construction. Designed 
to find ways and means of making 


the best use of a harnessed Me- 
kong, the first farm has already 
indicated that rice crops alone can 
be increased fivefold, and that a 
great variety of crops can be grown 
where before only rice was planted. 

Mineral surveys are discovering 
how much the land can be exploit- 
ed once power is available. Fer- 
tilizers will be made available for 
farm lands, and raw materials for 
industrial expansion. Already a 
sizable iron ore deposit has been 
found in northeast Thailand, and 
bauxite in Cambodia. 

Fishery and forestry studies are 
being made by experts from Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway and Swe- 
den. 

This is the project which Presi- 
dent Johnson has offered to aid 


THE JOB IN HAND. At work on the 
Mekong project, a team paid for by 
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THE PROTOTYPE. TVA, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority of which the 
Hiwassee Dam above is a relatively 
small part, has vastly enriched region. 





with a huge transfusion of U.S. 
money and expertise (next page). 
The Mekong River project, he has 
pointed out, is potentially even 
greater than America’s tremen- 
dous TVA. Johnson’s invitation 
to North Vietnam and Russia to 
enter into partnership in the Me- 
kong project was doubtless based 
more on propaganda value than 
on any real hope that they would 
participate. But the Mekong proj- 
ect is the surest long-range hope 
for peace and prosperity in this 
war-torn, hungry land. Perhaps a 
significant sign is that in the past 13 
years, even when countries in this 
area were feuding with each other, 
their meetings on the Mekong 
project have always gone ahead 
in businesslike collaboration. 


Canada measures the topographical 


levels of the Nam Ngum, a tributary. 





Choose life, that both thou and thy seed 


may live’ 


President Johnson, in his April 7 
address delivered at Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore, Mary- 
land and broadcast to the world, 
explained why the U.S. could not 
merely withdraw from the con- 
flict in Vietnam, and outlined the 
American government’s hopes and 
plans for bringing about peace 
and prosperity in both South.and 
North Vietnam. The most perti- 
nent excerpts from the speech, with 
its momentous proposals, are re- 
produced below. 


‘Arms in a constant 
stream from north to south’ 


North Vietnam has attacked the 
independent nation of South Viet- 
nam: its object is total conquest. 

Of course, some of the people of 
South Vietnam are participating 
in attack on their own government, 
but trained men and supplies, or- 
ders and arms flow in a constant 
stream from north to south. This 
support is the heartbeat of the war 
and it is a war of unparalleled bru- 
tality. 


‘Part of a wider pattern’ 


Over this war and all Asia is 
another reality: the deepening 
shadow of Communist China. The 
rulers in Hanoi are urged on by 
Peking. This is a regime which has 
destroyed freedom in Tibet, which 
has attacked India and has been 
condemned by the United Nations 
for aggression in Korea. 

It is a nation which is helping 
the forces of violence in almost 
every continent. The contest in Vi- 
etnam is part of a wider pattern of 
aggressive purposes. 


Why the U.S. cannot 
abandon South Vietnam 


Around the globe, from Berlin to 
Thailand, are people whose well- 
being rests in part on the belief 
that they can count on us if they 
are attacked. To leave Vietnam to 
its fate would shake the confidence 
of all these people in the value 
of an American commitment; 
and in the value of America’s 
word. The result would be in- 
creased unrest and _ instability— 
and even wider war. 
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To retreat here is 
to fight somewhere else 


Let no one think for a moment 
that retreat from Vietnam would 
bring an end to conflict. The bat- 
tle would be renewed in one coun- 
try and then another. The central 
lesson of our time is that the appe- 
tite of aggression is never satisfied. 
To withdraw from one battlefield 
means only to prepare for the next. 


‘We want nothing 
for ourselves’ 


Our objective is the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam, and its 
freedom from attack. We want 
nothing for ourselves—only that 
the people of South Vietnam be al- 
lowed to guide their own country 
in their own way. We will do every- 
thing necessary to reach that ob- 
jective. And we will do only what 
is absolutely necessary. 


‘A massive effort to 
improve the life of man’ 


. .. there must be a much more 
massive effort to improve the life 
of man in that conflict-torn corner 
of our world. 

The first step is for the coun- 


tries of Southeast Asia to associate 
themselves in a greatly expanded 
cooperative effort for develop- 
ment. 

We would hope that North Vi- 
etnam would take its place in the 
common effort just as soon as 
peaceful cooperation is possible. 

The United Nations is already 
actively engaged in development 
in this area, and as far back as 1961 
I conferred with our authorities in 
Vietnam in connection with their 
work there. And I would hope to- 
night that the Secretary General 
of the United Nations could use 
the prestige of his great office and 
his deep knowledge of Asia to ini- 
tiate as soon as possible with the 
countries of that area a plan for co- 
operation in increased develop- 
ment. 

For our part.I will ask the Con- 
gress to join in a billion-dollar 
American investment in this effort 
as soon as it is under way. 

And I would hope that all other 
industrialized countries, including 
the Soviet Union, will join in this 
effort to replace despair with hope 
and terror with progress. 


A vast Mekong TVA 


The vast Mekong River can pro- 
vide food and water and power on 
ascale to dwarfeven our own TVA. 

The wonder of modern medicine 
can be spread through villages 


TEAM HEAD. President Johnson 
names Eugene Black to head study. 


where thousands die every year 
from lack of care. 

Schools. can be established to 
train people in the skills that are 
needed to manage the process of 
development. 

And these objectives, and more, 
are within the reach of a coopera- 
tive and determined effort. I also in- 
tend to expand and speed up a 
program to make available our 
farm surplus to assist in feeding 
and clothing the needy in Asia. 


A team for the job 


I will very shortly name a spe- 
cial team of outstanding patriotic 
Americans to inaugurate our par- 
ticipation in these programs. This 
team will be headed by Mr. Eugene 
Black, the very able former presi- 
dent of the World Bank. 


‘| have set before 
you life and death’ 


We may well be living in the time 
foretold many years ago when it 
was said: “I call heaven and earth 
to record this day against you; 
that I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing. 
Therefore choose life that both 
thou and thy seed may live.” 








Photo by C. A. Peterson on Kodak Ektachrome film. Jewelry by Else and Paul Berntsen Hughes from Norway Silver Designs A/S, Oslo 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Berntsen Hughes Think of Scandinavian jewelry, furs, textiles and home 
a 7 . furnishings and you'll see that women have a special 
jewelry and a woman’s world of air travel 


place in the world of Scandinavian design. Well, SAS 
likes to take special care of the woman traveler, too. For 
her the famous SAS ‘Extra Touch of Service’’ extends 
to such things as hints on shopping, advice on clothes 
for travel—even an international beauty appointments 
service. So next time you fly to any of 39 countries on 5 
continents, remember that on SAS it’s a woman’s world. 










FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN—WORLDWIDE SCANDINAVIAN AIRIIVES SVSTEWM 
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CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NIGHT 7 | oe 





Lovely glow _ 
of an old face oe 
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Bae das ist ein hervlich schoen 

Stadt,’ Albrecht Durer wrote ! 
in his diary in 1520, and Bruges 
remains a wondrously beautiful 

town. Little touched by mo- 

dernity, its medieval splendors 

are enhanced after sundown— 

from late in spring to early in 

autumn—by the gentle glow of 

skillfully hidden lights. 








Photographed for LIFE International by EVELYN HOFER 
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A MIRROR AT MIDNIGHT. The most From the bridge (above), or from the 
poignantly beautiful of Bruges’s sights lagoon’s banks, there is an unforget- 
is the Minnewater or Lake of Love, a table view of placid water, lacy green- 
lagoon at the end of the Ghent canal. ery and softly illumined old masonry. 
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A TOWER OF TIME. Born before the Seventh Century, Bruges was a 
great commercial center from the 12th through the 14th centuries, and 
rich enough, in 1281, to begin building the great tower (center, back- 


ground) merely to house the city’s charters. The silting up of a river in- 
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terrupted her career asa port, but Bruges remains the capital of Belgium's 
province of West Flanders and the tower still has its uses: a 47-bell, 27- 
ton carillon in the belfry rings out the quarter hours for the bustling 
market below and livens summer evenings and Sundays with a concert. 
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With Evinrude’s Power of Experience... 


ALL YOU NEED IS WATER 


For happier, healthier living. 
Simple? It should be. We’ve spent 58 years 
acquiring all the engineering skill and expe- 
rience necessary to make Evinrude motors 
easier to enjoy than ever. That’s why any- 
thing you like about the outdoors—the sea- 
scapes, the skyscapes, the bracing tang of 
the air—you'’ll like better with an Evinrude. 
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s=EVINRUDE 


All 21 models of Evinrude’s 1965 balanced- 
power line (Outboards—3 through 90 h.p.; 
Stern-Drives—90 through 150 h.p.) are cov- 
ered by a full 2-year warranty on original 
parts and labor. Manufactured world-wide 
by Evinrude Motors, a division of Outboard 
Marine. Look for the Evinrude dealer in your 
city for factory-authorized sales and service. 
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This year take an easygoing, high-flying 
United Air Lines jet vacation...in the U.S.A. 


United is the airline chosen by most people for travel in the U.S.A. From Hawaii 
to the New York World’s Fair and all the exciting cities in between, the U.S.A. 


never offered more to see and do than this year. And United, with jet service to 


the most U.S. vacation areas, makes most any trip fast and convenient for you. 


You'll like many things about flying 
United Air Lines in the U.S.A. 


The trip itself is half the fun thanks to 
United’s outstanding food, choice of 
complimentary beverages and exclu- 
sive Red, White & Blue service with 
3-choice, 3-fare jets flying nonstop 
coast to coast and to many major cities 
in between. 


On selected flights across the U.S.A. 
you'll enjoy United’s Jetarama The- 
ater, widest choice of entertainment 
in the air, featuring wide-screen color 
movies* and your choice of six chan- 
nels of the best stereo and monaural 
programming. 


There’s much more on United Air 
Lines where every trip begins with a 
friendly ‘““Welcome aboard!” 


* By Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. 
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® 
THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 





United offers jets to the most U.S. vacation areas 


Hawaii. Now only $100 from California on 
United. Four islands of pleasure await you. Oahu 
with Waikiki, international shops and a Polyne- 
sian kaleidoscope of good food, exciting rhythms 
and total relaxation. Maui offers a Robert Trent 
Jones golf course next to the broad expanse of 
soft, white sand of Kaanapali. Hawaii, the Vol- 
cano Island, has orchids, volcanic parks and the 
Islands’ best fishing waters. Tropical Kauai, 
movie set for “South Pacific,” has spectacularly 
beautiful Waimea Canyon and rainbow spawning 
Hanalei Bay. 


Los Angeles ... Hollywood... Disneyland. 
All well-known California favorites. This sum- 
mer enjoy Disneyland’s 10th Anniversary Cele- 
bration, and see ‘The Enchanted Tiki Room” 
presented by United Air Lines. Take side trips 
to San Diego, Santa Barbara, Palm Springs, 
Las Vegas. 


San Francisco and Northern California. Here you 
can eat your way around the world. See a square- 
rigger sailing ship, Chinatown, live buffalo, gold 
nuggets, cable cars, redwood country, and more. 
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Seattle, hub of the Pacific Northwest. Snow- 
capped mountains above, delicious red salmon 
below. Denver and the Rockies ...as beautiful 
in summer green as in winter white. 


New York and New England. This summer the 
New York World’s Fair is better than ever. Back 
again are last summer’s most popular exhibits, 
such as United’s prize-winning Saul Bass film, 
“From Here to There,” showing in the Transpor- 
tation Pavilion. And many new surprises. After 
the Fair, rent a car and take the family on a tour 
of New England’s rolling hillsides, rocky sea- 
coasts and history-laden byways. 


Washington. See the Lincoln Memorial, Wash- 
ington Monument and the White House. Save 
time, too, for elegant Georgetown and Arlington 
Cemetery—quiet, green, inspiring. Drive by rental 
car to Virginia’s Williamsburg, Manassas Battle- 
field, Shenandoah Valley and Skyline Drive. 


Copyright 1965 United Air Lines, Inc. 





“ Fly United Air Lines to the Paradise of the Pacific — Hawaii...to New York and the Fair...or to many other exciting places — like Disneyland. 
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series in two parts 


PART 


Science finds surprising facts about apes and monkeys 


PRIVATE LIFE 
OF PRIMATE 











Gorilla 


Doron orangutans it is never polite to stare. A fixed stare is 
a challenge: friends are observed obliquely and shyly. Adult 
gorillas, by legend the berserk monsters of the jungle, are really 
brooders spending their time in Hamletlike attitudes. Such facts 
are coming to light now through the most intensive and fruitful 
studies of animals ever undertaken. Long content to study apes 
and monkeys in captivity, scientists are now tracking them 
through jungles and savannahs. They have confirmed anatomical 


Orangutan 


and biochemical similarities that make them the closest relatives 
of man—all are known as primates. Now studying the animals’ 
natural behavior, scientists have discovered that their social pat- 
terns make them even closer to man. Some apes and monkeys 
live under benign dictatorships, others under oligarchy, others in 
simple family units. In two photographic essays, Lire Interna- 
tional presents the highlights of these studies: in this issue the 
lowest and the highest of primates; next, the world of monkeys. 
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Tree shrews get a promotion 


In recent years, the pugnacious little tree 
shrews (above), long relegated to a place 
in the lowly shrew family, have been pro- 
moted to the highest animal family, the 
primates. Their classification as primates 











has made them newly important to sci- 
entists. They have a significant physical 
characteristic— paws with long fingers 
that they can spread apart. The ability to 
spread is a key evolutionary step toward 


quiring a grasping hand, something that 
distinguishes all primates. In investigat- 
ing these tree shrews, scientists have un- 
covered curious social behavior: to avoid 
fights, males rub a fluid from their chests 


on tree branches to warn other males off 
—for if they do meet, they are likely to 
start scrapping. In Malaysia, Orville El- 
liot of Harvard is making the first social 
study in the wilds of this ancient family. 













































The shy lemurs 
live by night 


Ina remote, high forest in acorner of — who found the aye-aye, has had trouble 
Madagascar, scientists have come upon a learning much about his discovery. By day 
strange little primate they thought had the aye-aye curls up to sleep in a nest of 
vanished from the earth—the aye-aye. leaves. At night it flits ghostlike through 


This elusive night-prowler (below) is a the treetops, feeding on insects and on lar- 
prosimian, one of the first true primates —_ vae whichit pries from holes with aclaw on 
which came into being some 60 million the end of its greatly lengthened, wire-thin 
years ago. Prosimians are the basic stock middle finger. It is an unsociable animal— 
from which all monkeys and apes arose. male and female pay no attention to each 
The aye-aye and avahi (bottom) belong __ other after mating and mothers separate 
to a group of prosimians called lemurs. from their young as soon as they can fend 

Dr. J. J. Petter, the French zoologist for themselves. Because there are so few 


aye-ayes left, Dr. Petter is trying to cap- 
ture some and put them on a small unin- 
habited nearby island where they can be 
safe from harm. 

The avahi is nocturnal like the aye-aye 
but more congenial. They live in family 
groups—male, female and several ages of 
young—which tend to stay in one restrict- 
ed area, warning off invaders with high- 
pitched whistles almost inaudible to hu- 
man ears. Their means of locomotion is 
unexpected. As they jump from branch to 
branch, they keep their bodies almost ver- 
tical, instead of sailing through the air 
horizontally like most primates. 

Eons ago the lemurs, like all prosimians, 
were widespread and prolific. But with the 
rise of aggressive and intelligent monkeys, 
most lemurs were pushed aside and into 
extinction except in Madagascar, where 
monkeys never came. Today these defense- 
less lemurs are again being pushed: toward 
extinction, this time by man, who is en- 


ts croaching on their last forest strongholds. 





Age aye 





Tarsier 


Tarsier is all 
eyes and ears 





Avahi 
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Zoologists once gave the big-eyed tarsier a 
unique place in the primate tree. His nose 
was short and dry like a monkey’s, his 
brain bigger than the prosimians’; conse- 
quently, it was thought, monkeys devel- 
oped from tarsiers. Today scientists have 
changed their minds and believe monkeys 
rose from more primitive prosimians. But 
they still have enormous admiration for 
the tarsier as an animal that has managed 
to survive almost unchanged for 40 mil- 
lion years. 

The tarsier, found on several islands off 
southeast Asia, owes its survival to its noc- 
turnal ways and extraordinary natural 
abilities. Its huge eyes give it exceptional 
vision and it can swivel its head in a 180° 


arc and look into the jungle backward. Its 
hearing is radar sharp, and it keeps wag- 
gling its naked ears to catch the slightest 
rustle. A patient hunter, it will sit com- 
pletely immobile waiting till an unsus- 
pecting lizard or gecko approaches. Then 
in a couple of tremendous frog-leaps, it 
pounces on its victim and carries it off toa 
secluded spot. Stuffing the wiggling crea- 
ture into its mouth (above and right) it 
chews audibly. Every night a tarsier dips 
his toe pads in his urine and rubs them on 
branches of a tree. Like many animals, he 
has a strong attachment to a particular 
territory and does not welcome trespass- 
ers. His special odor on the branches estab- 
lishes that the tarsier’s tree is his castle. 





















































Gibbon 















































The great apes—gibbons, chimps, orang- 
utans, and gorillas—are the highest of all 
primates next to man. Watching them in 
zoos and laboratories, observers have been 
impressed by their abilities to learn hu- 
man tricks and to get along with people. 
Now, studying them in the wild, they are 
even more impressed by the way the apes 
cope with their environment and get along 
with other apes—and how much of their 
social behavior is like man’s. Chimps, for 
instance, devise and use tools to get at 
food. Gibbons avoid much fighting simply 
by making loud noises at each other. 

The gibbon, less intelligent but far more 
agile than the other great apes, lives in 
the high trees of the rain forests of Thai- 
land and Malaya. As the multiple flash 
picture above shows, it can swing hand 
over hand with long-armed grace. When 
frightened it takes tremendous 30-foot 
leaps till out of danger. 

Gibbons live in small groups and, al- 
though infants are carefully nurtured by 
both male and female, adults have little 
affection for one another. A group usually 
ranges over an area of about 160 acres. 
One of the male’s first chores each morn- 
ing is to utter loud hoots and calls which 
announce the group’s presence and warn 
off other gibbons. During the day, if two 
gibbon groups meet unexpectedly a great 


Chimpanzee 


battle of hoots follows until, finally, one 
group usually backs away. If not, a fight 
with tooth and claw will occur. 

Chimps, the noisy extroverts of the ape 
world, pass their time in clubby groups. 
When two chimp friends come together 
they throw their arms about each other, 
smacking their lips noisily with pleasure. 
Occasionally the small groups merge into 
a large troop. They have no permanent 
leader but there is a definite hierarchy. 
Fully adult males are respected by young- 
er males and females. Females with 
babies take precedence over those with- 
out. Adolescents are careful not to get 
in the way of their elders. 

Probably the most engrossing work on 
chimps has been done by a young English 
zoologist, Jane Goodall, who has been liv- 
ing in close association with a large troop 
for several years in a central African for- 
est. She found that chimps are not crea- 
tures of unvarying habit. Though veg- 
etarians, some chimps occasionally vary 
their diet by killing and eating small ani- 
mals. But her most startling find was that 
the chimps make and use tools. Man has 
long been considered the only primate with 
this talent, which has been a key factor in 
his evolution. Miss Goodall has watched 
chimps working away at termite mounds 
in the rainy season, when the insects come 
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near the surface. They scrape away the 
outer layer carefully, selecta twig or stalk 
of the right length and thrust it into the 
mound—as the chimp at left is doing. 
When pulled out of the mound, the stalk 
is covered with termites which the chimp 
then picks off with its lips. Chimps also 
use leaves as towels to wipe their sticky 
hands clean and even as cups when they 
want a drink of water. 

The chimp’s everyday life is sedate, 
mothers solicitously tending to their off- 
spring, males looking for food and young- 
sters learning by observation and imita- 
tion how to become adults. But often a 
group erupts into what seems like a car- 
nival performance. The male chimps start 
shrieking and bellowing, racing around the 
trees, leaping to the ground and beating, 
bongo fashion, on the roots of huge trees. 
Such displays occur sometimes when a 
group has found a good food supply, is 
fearful or wants to make an impression. 

The red-furred orang, rarest of all great 
apes, is the most comical as a youngster 
(right) and the most grotesque as an adult 
(opening page of this article). With a grip 
of iron, an orang is secure solely in the 
trees. Found only on the islands of Bor- 
neo and Sumatra, orangutans are being 
killed or exported at a rate that will make 
them extinct in the wild within a decade. 





Orangutan 





isn’t 


uilt to walk 


Awkward and out of place, a young orang 
plods across a beach in Sarawak. Orangs 
are tree apes and never come down to the 
ground if they can help it. Their legs are 
short and weak, their feet are handlike 








and cannot be flattened out to provide 
proper balance in walking. Young orangs 
have curiously mobile faces that are con- 
stantly twitching and moving, falling into 
expressions that probably are a form of 


communication. As the males age, large 
air sacs form under their chins. They are 
able to blow these up and emit a large 
booming burp. The orphaned orangutan 
(above) was found and given asa helpless 


youngster to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Har- 
risson, British scientists in Sarawak. They 
cared for him and, after teaching him how 
to get along on his own, have now released 
him into a wild’ but protected refuge. 
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Leaning squarely on his shaggy arms, his 
lively eyes flicking right and left, a vigor- 
ous 400-pound mountain gorilla scans the 
shadowy depths of the mountain forest 
while members of his family huddle in the 
trees around him. Gorillas, largest and 
most manlike of all primates, have also 
been the most misunderstood. With their 
huge heads, their awesome size and their 
fearsome roars, they have built up a repu- 
tation that is blood curdling—and com- 
pletely undeserved. 

The gorilla is really a shy, peaceful, 
even phlegmatic vegetarian that puts on 
its frightening displays only as a bluff or 
to release its tension. Its true nature and 
way of life have become known only in the 
last couple of years through a two-year 
study made by a U.S. zoologist, George 
Schaller, in the high mountains of central 
Africa. These rare photographs were tak- 
en with his assistance. 


A gorilla’s day begins with the first 
light of dawn. The members of the family, 
which usually number between 15 or 20, 
slowly stir in the individual tree nests 
they construct each night. A female will 
stretch and sit up to see what kind of day 
it is. Another, prodded into life by her 
squirming infant, gives a prodigious yawn. 
The leader, called a silverback because of 
the heavy sprinkling of silver hairs that 
mantle his shoulders and back, finally 
stretches and rises to his feet. As soon as 
he is seen to be fully awake, the whole 
family descends and clusters around him. 
Deliberately he looks around and finally 
moves off in a stiff gait which indicates 
they should follow. The others fall into 
line behind him as he leads them through 
the forest to a good feeding area. 

As soon as he starts to eat, the rest of 
the group scatters to search for food. Go- 
rillas are very selective in their diet, choos- 
ing only certain bitter-tasting vegetation 
—bamboo shoots, celery plants, thistles, 
nettles, fruit and bark. They never eat 
meat, insects or even birds’ eggs. As they 
eat, they smack their lips and occasionally 
give a satisfied belch. A sweet odor, the 
distinctive gorilla smell, hangs in the air 
around them. 

It takes at least two hours of steady 
eating to fill their enormous bellies, but 
by 10 o’clock the leader is ready for his 
siesta. As soon as he stretches out in the 
sun, the rest of the family crowds in on 
him. Some of the youngsters even lean up 
against him, using him as a pillow. While 
his rule is absolute, the leader is normally 
a benign and well-liked individual. 

The siesta lasts several hours. Before it 
is over, bickering is likely to break out 
among the females. The silverback toler- 
ates such scrapping for a while but, when 





exasperated, gives a couple of sharp grunts 
and a long, hard stare. Peace is imme- 
diately restored. The youngsters by now 
have become bored and start swinging on 
a vine or play King of the Castle or go 
somersaulting down the mountain slopes. 
(By the time they are mature, at the age 
of 6, gorillas cease to be playful; grownup 
gorillas take life easy but soberly.) 

After their midday break the group 
moves off to eat again. A gorilla family 
usually confines its wanderings to about 
a 10-square-mile radius. Occasionally an- 
other gorilla family wanders into the area. 
There is rarely any fighting, but if he feels 
threatened the leader will rise up, beat his 
chest, roar, lunge and thump the ground. 
It is a savage display and usually intimi- 
dates the intruders. By six in the evening 
the gorilla day is over. The leader starts 
breaking off branches to construct his 
night nest and immediately everyone hur- 
ries off to do the same. 

The gorilla is not usually a jealous male. 
If a female chooses to mate with another 
male, he does not interfere. Young goril- 
las, even after they have become silver- 
backs, may stay around but they will rare- 
ly challenge the leader. Frequently they 
break from the family, take off with a cou- 
ple of females to start their own groups. 
Male gorillas young and old often can be 
found living alone. They will occasionally 
join a family for a time, perhaps mating, 
and then wander off again. 


In living close to these animals over a 
long period of time, Dr. Schaller found 
them individually as divergent as humans. 
Some were quiet, some high-strung, others 
downright irascible. But no matter what 
their character, all have a basic dignified 
reserve. They lose it sometimes when, trig- 
gered by pure excitement or the sight of a 
strange gorilla or just the need to show 
off, the males roar up to their hind legs, 
beat their chests, thump the ground 
mightily and take a few swipes at any 
gorilla who is in the way. But Dr. Schaller 
never saw two males attempt to do phys- 
ical harm to each other. Youngsters start 
practicing the display at an early age, 
thumping their chests like the leader 
whenever anything annoys them. 

After studying the gorillas for so long 
Dr. Schaller was puzzled by one thing. 
The gorilla has a huge brain but he never 
makes or uses tools, for instance, as 
chimps do. Why has the gorilla not de- 
veloped his brain’s full potentiality? The 
answer, Dr. Schaller feels, lies in the fact 
that he lives in an abundant region rich 
with food where pressures are few and 
there is very little to fear. The gorilla has 
simply found no need to develop more 
fully his ingenuities or his capabilities. 
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The female, curious 


Secure in their high mountain forest, go- males (bottom) peer through a screen 
rillas show wary curiosity over an intru- of leaves. If piqued or slightly nervous 
sion. Mothers with young (eft and below) at what she sees, a female may rise to 
retreat cautiously to the trees before stop- her feet (right), beat a light tattoo on 
ping to take a good look. The three fe- her chest and then melt out of sight. 








but cautious, seldom makes a juss 

















Why do so many air travellers begin 
their European trip in Frankfurt? 


Because hardly any other European city is better 
situated or more centrally located. At the crossroads of so 
many European traffic routes, four-lane super-highways 
converge here from all directions. Here is the junction point 
of top express trains. Day in and day out, hundreds of air- 
planes land at Frankfurt’s international airport. Frankfurt is 
the hub of European air traffic. From here, with Lufthansa’s 
Boeing 727 Europa Jet, you’re in London in 75 minutes, 
Copenhagen in 70 minutes, Stockholm in 165 minutes, 
Madrid in 140 minutes, Rome in 95 minutes, Milan in 65 min- 
utes, distant Athens in 175 minutes. Frankfurt lies in the 
heart of Central Europe — the ideal central headquarters 
for your trip to Europe. 

And how do you get from your home town to Frankfurt? 
The best way is with Lufthansa. Lufthansa flies there more 
often than any other airline. And from the first moment you 
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step on board a Lufthansa Jet, you will enjoy your first taste 
of German hospitality. Inquire at your local IATA travel 
agency. — “See you in Frankfurt!” 
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Disquising 
the Man 


LonDoNn 
At last I am properly dressed. That 
is, on some occasions I'll be properly 
dressed, because any fool knows that a 
man can’t wear his new English suit 
every day. But on the good days, when 
the suit has been well brushed and its 
fibers adequately rested after a decent 
period in the. closet, I will wear it with 
pride and the confidence that I fit all 
over. 

Of course, all this has probably hap- 
pened too late. A man should really 
have his first London-tailored suit in 
his speedy years, sometime in his early 
James Bond period. And he should cer- 
tainly have more than one. Still, if a 
single Savile Row suit does not make a 
new man, it has at least made this one 
feel splendidly redecorated, a miracle 
of waistcoat and good gray worsted. 
When I choose it over the less distin- 
guished American models on my rack, 
I can be sure that its $170 elegance 
covers up a substantial secret. 

Much of my feeling about the suit 
undoubtedly comes from the experience 
of buying it. It was the most lingering, 
pleasurable purchase I have ever made, 
and I'll remember it long after the 
trousers are out at the knees. During 
the five meetings I had with my tailor 
over a period of two months, the con- 
versation was delightfully single-pur- 
posed. We talked about my require- 
ments, my measurements, my appear- 
ance, and we seemed always to be pro- 
gressing toward a triumph that would 
be totally mine. 

I selected my tailor because he was 
nice about a button. With a friend I 
had been looking at suit materials in 
several London shops, and we finally 
wound up in a small establishment 
where the friend had bought a suit ear- 
lier. He introduced me to the tailor, a 
short gentleman named Mr. Perry who 
was dressed in a double-breasted black 
waistcoat and striped trousers. A tape 
measure was draped around his neck. 
Mr. Perry was entirely courteous, but 
as he showed us bolts of cloth, he kept 
glancing in the direction of my middle. 
At first I thought he was registering 
some kind of understated astonishment 
about the cut of my American ready- 
made suit and then I thought he might 
be wondering about the problem of 
dealing with my shape. I was beginning 
not to like Mr. Perry, when he spoke. 

“T think you have a bit of a problem 
there, sir,” Mr. Perry began. “That is, 
if you don’t mind my saying so, sir.” 


THE 
VIEW 


FROM 
HERE 


He approached and delicately touched 
the center button on my coat. “The 
button, sir,” he said. “I doubt if it 
will last out the day. We'll have it 
tied down properly for you in a mo- 
ment.” I felt relieved and ridiculously 
grateful and decided immediately that 
a man so discerning about buttons 
would have to be marvelous about 
suits. 


W. selected the material rather 
quickly. When I kept returning to a 
swatch of a light-colored tweed and 
said I liked it, Mr. Perry said, “It’s 
very nice, but if I may say so, sir, I 
believe you’d look a bit massive in it.” 
Appalled at the thought of being any 
more massive than necessary, I select- 
ed a darkish gray with a very faint 
stripe. ““That’s a cloth that suits you, 
sir,” Mr. Perry said firmly. “It’s not 
flashy, not pretentious and it makes 
up smart. We should get a good result.” 
The matter was settled. 

Until the measuring session that fol- 
lowed Id never realized how many cru- 
cial dimensions I have. From the nape 
of the neck to the armpit (11 inches), 
from the center of the back to the 
elbow (22 inches), from the inside 
of the leg—known in London as the 
fork—to the seam of the shoe (3234 
inches), the circumference at the trou- 
ser seat (breathtaking). There are 25 
vital measurements, and Mr. Perry 
took them all, calling them out like 
depth soundings to an assistant who 
wrote them down on a large pad. These 
were necessary to cut the pattern, 
Mr. Perry advised me, and they would 
then be placed in the company files. 
How agreeable to reflect that this cat- 
alogue of specifics would be kept in 
a safe place. 

Weeks elapsed before I returned to 
London and Mr. Perry. Looking for 
the first time at my new suit, I felt 
much the same horror I'd felt at the 
first sight of my eldest son. He’d looked 
very raw to me through the nursery 
window, and so did the suit, the jacket 
scarred with basting thread, the pockets 
missing or sewn shut. Mr. Perry did 
not reassure me entirely when he found 
some fault with the shoulder of the 
jacket and simply clipped some threads 
and removed one complete sleeve. In 
the wreckage we agreed and disagreed 
politely about details. Mr. Perry per- 
suaded me that the jacket should have 
more shape at the waist and not be like 
an American suit (“reasonably tidy but 
lacking in character’). I persuaded him 
that the trousers should be fitted to ac- 
commodate a belt and not suspenders. 
Mr. Perry did not really like that at all, 
but he cheered up considerably when we 
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settled on the waistcoat. It would de- 
part somewhat from the straight con- 
servatism of the rest of the suit and 
have little lapels of its own. ““The step- 
collar vest is coming into fashion, sir,” 
he said approvingly. “I think we’re 
quite right to just go ahead and take 
the chance.” Flushed with risk-taking, 
I proposed two side vents on the jacket. 
But Mr. Perry coolly checked me. 

At the next session the suit was al- 
most finished, and Mr. Perry offered 
some guidance for the future. “I sug- 
gest you wear it in regular rotation 
with your other suits, sir,” he said. 
“Once a week would be about right. If 
you give it fair treatment and rest be- 
tween times, it should last five years 
or more. Brush it regularly, sponge it 
a bit if need be, and don’t get it cleaned 
unless there’s been some sort of an ac- 
cident.” I tried not to think of the acci- 
dents that regularly befall my suits. 
“And let me remind you, sir,”’ he fin- 
ished, “look after it for moths.” 

The next meeting was our last and, 
much as I wanted the finished suit, I 
was reluctant to stop buying it. Mr. 
Perry held each trouser leg clear of the 
floor as I put on the pants. The lapels 
on the waistcoat were magnificent. The 
jacket fit perfectly across the shoulders. 
I gazed appreciatively at myself in mir- 
rored quadruplicate. Mr. Perry smiled 
slightly. “I don’t think we’ll find the 
belt bothers at all, sir,”’ he said. ‘‘You’re 
well turned out.” 


Wie I paid Mr. Perry, I asked him 
if there had been any special problems 
in making the suit for me. “Oh, no, 
sir,” he began. “Some might say that 
tailoring is the art of disguising the 
man, but it’s only if a man has a bad 
appearance that there are real problems. 
If he has a good figure, we come off 
trumps.” 

I felt that he had not quite answered 
my question and repeated it. ““The only 
thing . . .” Mr. Perry said. “Oh, I 
don’t know if I should mention it.” I 
urged him on. “‘Well, sir,” he continued, 
“you have rather a long body, and 
that’s the thing we had to try to mini- 
mize. We had to lengthen your legs, so 
to speak, and shorten your body. Noth- 
ing serious, really, and it worked out 
quite well.” This was the first time I’d 
heard of this particular defect in my 
structure, and I took another look in 
the mirrors. Mr. Perry was right. It was 
impossible to tell now where my short 
legs ended and my long body began. 

In a postoperative glow at his sar- 
torial surgery, I said goodby to Mr. 
Perry and set off down the street, try- 
ing to make my strides long enough to 
keep the secret of the suit. 
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FIRST PICTURES OF THE ‘MICHELANGELO’ 


TALIAN ART 
[Na mey Ny 





Drama as well as beauty lingers in the 
lines at left and right. The expression- 
istic traceries of a modern artist de- 
picting the Stations of the Cross and 
fa stom Fa gurercescsperiuenreve mrebnre Mrctl oamonprrerad pypLee! 
smokestacks, both adornments of the 
new Italian liner Michelangelo, are revo- 
lutionary in their different ways. For 
the chapel of this 43,000-ton floating 
gallery of Italian art, which leaves Gen- 
oa May 10 on its maiden voyage to New 
York. the Holy See gave Nicola Petro- 
lini unprecedented authorization to ren- 
der the Stations symbolically in his side- 
lighted panels of engraved crystal. And 
the stacks, designed to let sea air flow 
across the deck unimpeded while the 
ailerons deflect smoke and fumes, are a 
departure in funnel construction, But 
striking as these and other triumphs of 
design and décor are in the Michelange- 
lo and its sister ship Raffaello, which will 
soon join it on the Italy-New York run, 
the most dramatic thing about the two 
vessels is that they exist at all. Ata time 
when jets have usurped much of the lin- 
er’s former transatlantic role and some 
shipping men predict its end as a mode 
of transportation, the two ships, with 
their smaller predecessors the Leonardo 
da Vinci and the Cristoforo Colombo, 
are an earnest of the Italians’ faith in 
the future of their age-old love, the ship. 
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and 6 (Jesus’ face dried by Veronica). has area of an eight-room apartment. 
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Use of vivid colors 
in Tourist Class dining 
room, above, is charac- 
teristic of ship. Leather 
chairs contrast with lino- 
leum floors. The mural is 
an imaginary old-time 
port, by Nicola Piccinni. 


Qh rear wall of Medi- 
terranean (First Class) 
Bar hang tempera paint- 
ings by Michele Turcato 
(left) and Antonio Cor- 
pora. The walls are fin- 
ished in leather in a color 
called Bulgarian Leather. 
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De luxe outside cabin 
on Upper Deck is decorat- 
ed in burnt orange and 
pale yellow with a dark- 
brown carpet. Abstract 
paintings are by Edoardo 
Franceschini, wall sculp- 
ture by Ettore Calvelli. 
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1. First Class Belvedere 
2. Radiotelegraph-telephone Station 
3. First Class Gymnasium 
4. First Class Pool Veranda 
5. First Class Pool and Lido 
6. First Class Promenade Deck 
7. First Class Staterooms 
8. Cinema-Theater 
9. Cabin Class Promenade Deck 
10, Cabin Class Veranda 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10: 
20. 


Cabin Class Pool and Lido 
First Class Grand Bar 

First Class Lounge 

First Class Ballroom 
Children’s Room 

Cabin Class Card Room 
Cabin Class Lounge and Bar 
Cabin Class Ballroom 

Tourist Class Children’s Room 
Tourist Class Veranda 


21. Tourist Class Pool and Lido 


. Chapel 

. First Class Vestibule 

. First Class Dining Room 

. Cabin Class Dining Room 
. Cabin Class Staterooms 
27. 
. Tourist Class Ballroom and Lounge 
. Tourist Class Dining Room 

. Tourist Class Staterooms 


Cabin Class Vestibule 
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Vessel designed 


for good life 


Why the Italian Line is confident 
ships are here to stay, come jet, 
superjet or SST, can be seen in this 
model and cutaway drawing of the 
Michelangelo, and in some of the 
ship’s statistics. They add up to 
safety, comfort and luxury. Like 
the Raffaello, the Michelangelo is 
902 feet long, and the radical ailer- 
on stacks assure smoke- and fume- 
free use of all 11 decks. Besides 
fireproof construction, the latest 
radar system, twin sets of retracta- 
ble Denny-Brown stabilizers and 
huge turbines that can move her 
up to 29 knots (cruising speed is 
26.5 knots and her New York- 
Naples time is seven days), the 


1,775-passenger, three-class ship 
has six swimming pools (three for 
children), five bars, three libraries, 
gymnasiums, a Teen Club and a 
489-seat movie theater. It has a 
radio transmitter for news and mu- 
sic, and a closed-circuit television 
(TV receivers and telephones are 
in all public rooms and First and 
Cabin Class staterooms). It is com- 
pletely air-conditioned. It generates 
enough electric power for a city 
of 200,000 and it can distill more 
than 250,000 gallons a day. And, 
like the Leonardo and the Colom- 
bo, it has a garage accessible from 
the pier, so a passenger taking his 
auto can drive it right aboard. 











The Michelangelo rides the waters 
off Genoa on sea trial. Her keel was 
laid at the Ansaldo Shipyards Sept. 


8, 1960, the same day the Raffaello 
was Started at the yard of the Can- 
tieri Riuniti dell’Adriatico in Trieste. 








Walls filled with art of 
past and present 


Sauro panels representing medieval figures, in silver 
over copper, cover the wall on stairway between Boat 
and Upper Decks. Two other Sauro panels are below. 
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Corridor wall is covered with a collage by Sculptor 
Massimo Ridolfi of plates of brass, copper and silver 
made from Michelangelo’s studies for his major works. 





Chapel altarpiece, pictured before altar itself was 
completed, is in style inspired by 14th Century trip- 
tychs and shows episodes in the life of John the Baptist. 


First Class lounge and ballroom, largest on any ship 
of this size, has Gobelin-style tapestries and 1,300-lb. 
chandeliers of Venetian glass and anodized aluminum. 
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Swapping stories and seeking 


— If Your 


[. the U.S. last year a pathetic 
army of some 28 million souls hob- 
bled painfully to medicine men to 
have their aching backs stretched, 
straightened, sprayed, heated, 
cooled, injected, manipulated, mas- 
saged or just looked at. Perhaps 
that many again resorted to home 
remedies, or, having given up on 
doctors, sought out unregistered 
quacks, charlatans and faith heal- 
ers whose bizarre treatments range 
from bee stings to having patients 
stand on their heads. No matter 
where these sufferers went or what 
they did, every one of them had an 
outlandish story to tell about his 
affliction, and no two stories—or 
_ backs—were quite alike. 

As a bona fide member of the 
rapidly expanding bad back club 
—my initiation came seven years 
ago when I leaned over to pick up 
a pencil—I embarked on a proj- 
ect of becoming the club’s record- 
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cures, millions of aching Americans make the most of their spinal miseries 


Back Is Out, You’re ‘In 


ing secretary, chronicling the per- 
ils, problems, misconceptions and 
frustrations of the common back- 
ache, and—above all else—the 
odd tales generated by this ancient 
medical dilemma. 

The first thing I discovered was 
that not much more can be done 
about backaches today than when 
Mrs. Sarah Mapp, also called Crazy 
Sally, became famous in England, 
back in 1736, by kneading pain out 
of important posteriors with her 
talented fingers. Ignorance, how- 
ever, fails to deter anyone from 
talking about the problem. The 
second thing I learned is that the 
bad back, once hidden in shame 
beneath a mustard plaster, is worn 
today as proudly as a dueling scar. 
It is the leitmotiv of most cocktail 
parties and has become as accept- 
able in polite society as tight trou- 
sers for men. He who doesn’t suf- 
fer a bad back simply isn’t “‘in.” 


Although bad backs have been 
common at least since World War 
Il, the ailment’s current chic dates 
only from the day the late John F. 
Kennedy brought his straight- 
backed rocker to the White House. 

Since then, the bad back has 
become more fashionable in this 
country than the bad liver is in 
France. It has replaced the ulcer 
as the badge of high-pressure liv- 
ing. It has emerged as such a sta- 
tus symbol that sufferers boldly 
and openly proclaim their afflic- 
tion by the way they stand—with 
pelvis thrust forward and one hand 
held casually astern in the vicini- 
ty of the fifth lumbar region. In 
suburban do-it-yourself Ameri- 
ca, where wives stoop to garden 
or empty the dryer and husbands 
rake leaves, shovel snow and oc- 
casionally build a stone wall, a 
community’s mode of living can 
be gauged quite precisely by the 


Bowed by the weight of do-it- 
yourself weekends and spasm-pro- 
ducing tension, The Great Ameri- 
can Back Sufferer carries around 
another worry on his overloaded 
spine: a variety of ‘‘cures” which 
run from bee stings to corsets, 
most of which have more conver- 
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number of fortyish adults with 
aches in the back in all their styl- 
ish refinements. 

The misery, while ‘‘in,”’ can also 
be serious—though rarely fatal. 
The hurt is very real and results in 
more lost man-hours than the com- 
mon cold. But what is not generally 
known is that only one in 10 back 
sufferers has actual structural de- 
fects. This minority is seriously 
handicapped, as was the late Pres- 
ident, and its members are the 
only ones who stand a chance of 
surgical relief. But even orthope- 
dic surgeons usually recommend 
operating only as a last resort. Spi- 
nal fusions, or removal of a disc, 
which are the most common oper- 
ations, will indeed eliminate trou- 
ble at the point where the opera- 
tion is performed—but sometimes 
the net result is simply to trans- 
fer the problem farther up or 
down the spine. A large percent- 


sational than therapeutic value, 
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age of all back operations are un- 
successful, and this is one reason 
that medical meddling with spinal 
problems is the subject of great 
controversy among doctors and 
sufferers alike. 


1; rest of the vast, pain-ridden 
army is only mildly, or periodical- 
ly, or ‘‘fashionably”’ afflicted, the 
cause of their woe being mainly 
muscular. There is considerable 
hesitancy on the part of the med- 
ical profession to come to grips 
with these muscle spasms, pinched 
nerves, trigger points and other 
mysteries of what is called ‘‘the 
soft-tissue field.” This reluctance, 
rooted in lack of knowledge, is 
what sends the back sufferer plod- 
ding grimly from doctor to doctor, 
then on to osteopaths and chiro- 
practors—and to faith healers and 
hypnotists. 
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All these distressing circum- 
stances, however, make for the 
best aching-back stories, for the 
subject lends itself readily to pa- 
thos and melodrama. In the acute 
stage of muscle spasm, the malady 
freezes victims in the most absurd 
positions, bending them over like 
hairpins and twisting them like a 
slice of lemon peel. Any man who 
has been stricken while leaning 
over to brush his teeth of a morn- 
ing, and been left barking like a 
seal on the bathroom floor, will re- 
member the indignity to his dying 
day and never be more articulate 
than when recounting the humili- 
ating details. 


Victims have a tendency to clus- 
ter together like fraternity brothers 
to talk about their aching backs. 
Bound by a common tie of sym- 
pathy and understanding, like bird 
watchers or Birchites, they swap 
advice and remedies as freely as 
housewives swap recipes. The mere 
mention of a ‘‘sacro” (short for a 
sacroiliac condition) at any mixed 
gathering will do more than the 
arrival of a Hollywood movie star- 
let to draw all the males into an 
enthusiastic huddle in one corner 
of the living room. 

**Once you get a bad back, you 
find that almost everybody has 
one,” says longtime sufferer Frank 
Gifford, for many years a star 
halfback with New York’s pro 
football Giants. It naturally fol- 
lows, therefore, that anyone who 
is unable to discourse about his 
set of back exercises, his type of 
therapeutic corset, his wonderful- 
ly soothing Cyclo-Massage chair, 
or who is unable to regale his peers 
with stories of the time he slept on 
the floor because the hotel wasn’t 
equipped with bedboards, simply 
isn’t one of the boys. 

Women, of course, are tradi- 
tionally believed to suffer more 
with back pain than men. But they 
talk about it less. 

In talking with the males in my 
own neighborhood, I found my- 
self faced with a spectrum of lum- 
bar suffering. Nor was it necessary 
to hold these sufferers with a glit- 
tering eye, in the manner of the 
Ancient Mariner, to get their at- 
tention. If anything, the situation 
was the reverse. They talked ea- 
_gerly and with morbid fascination 
about their affliction. 

One neighbor, I learned, was 
first struck down by nothing more 
lethal than a Christmas ornament, 
which he had reached out to pluck 
from the tree while perched atop 
a stepladder. Ever since, his life 
has been complicated by working 
out with weights, pulleys and 
stretching devices, and he has be- 
come more wary of climbing lad- 
ders than walking under them. The 
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Unless a back story is 
preposterous, it isn’t true 


poor fellow has worked his way 
through half a dozen doctors in 
search of a cure, so far without 
success, and he still is forced to 
carry around a special, portable, 
L-shaped chair wherever he goes, 
just to be able to sit down. 

Another neighborhood victim 
was first stricken when, basking 
in the warm glow of the spirit of 
Christmas, he leaned over to drop 
a coin in a Salvation Army kettle 
and found himself frozen as solid 
as Lot’s wife with a back seizure. 
Unable to stand erect, he enlisted 
the aid of the bell-ringing Santa 
and lowered himself to the side- 
walk. Santa lent a helping hand, 
but torn between conflicting duties 
to his fellow man, he kept right on 
ringing his bell with the other one. 
All the hubbub attracted a large 
and curious crowd, one of whom 
finally offered to call the victim’s 
next of kin. In due course his two 
teen-age sons appeared in the fam- 
ily station wagon, lowered the tail- 
gate, and shoved the old man in 
like a haunch of beef. 

Some eloquent sufferers have be- 
come the life of the party because 
of their talents in recounting such 
episodes. One such guest, just 
warming to his task, was bending 
over to put down an empty glass at 
a gathering when he too froze in 
that position. As he sagged slowly 
and carefully to the floor, some- 
body remarked, ‘‘Isn’t Freddie 
something? He makes it look so 
real.” But the life of the party 
had lost interest in his audience. 
He just kept gurgling, “‘TIl be 
all right. Just leave me alone.” 

When it became apparent that 
this was not a demonstration, there 
was tremendous confusion. Every- 
body had a suggestion. Somebody 
recommended heat and someone 
else said that ice was the only thing. 
In the excitement the man on the 
floor became incidental to all the 
theories being discussed by pseudo- 
experts, and people began stepping 
over him as casually as if he were 


part of the furnishings. Eventually, - 


the victim got to his feet and with 
some help from bystanders sus- 
pended himself from the top of a 


doorframe with his hands. After a 
few therapeutic contortions his 
back unkinked and he was able to 
take liquid nourishment again. 

My neighborhood is fortunate 
in having a resident seer on the 
subject of backs, an osteopath 
named Dr. William Hitchcock, 
who has a bad back himself. ‘‘I 
laugh at patients who come to 
see me with their heads touch- 
ing their toes,”’ he says. ‘‘I can’t 
help it. When they try to tell me a 
plausible story about how it hap- 
pened, I tell them to try again. Ifa 
story about a bad back isn’t pre- 
posterous, it usually isn’t true.” 

One of the most surprising as- 
pects of the aching back is the con- 
tempt in which the affliction was 
once held. As recently as half a 
century ago any self-respecting 
male in the prime of life would 
sooner admit to having seven-year 
itch than a bad back. It was scorned 
as a “‘woman’s weakness” and be- 
littled as an infirmity of old age. 
Doctors lumped all back problems 
under such headings as ‘“‘the rheu- 
matism”’ and “‘lumbago.”’ Theprac- 
tical Germans simply called it hex- 
enschuss, or witch’s blow, because 
that name suited it better than any 
other. 


Ties are still almost as many 
forms of treatment as there are 
bad backs, a circumstance which 
makes everybody who has a theory 
an expert. One recent medical pa- 
per states that “‘the mists of igno- 
rance still shroud the back prob- 
lem,”’ and at a seminar on bad 
backs at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, attended by doctors and law- 
yers, to help clarify the handling of 
compensation cases, some observy- 
ers came away with the impression 
that lawyers knew more about the 
malady than the doctors. 

In an effort to get to the bot- 
tom of this incomprehension I vis- 
ited a well-known orthopedic man 
with plush offices on New York’s 
Park Avenue. When backs were 
mentioned, he admitted belonging 
to ‘‘a narrow-minded breed with 
strong prejudices, consolidated by 


I he longer your spinal column, 
the greater the chance of back- 
ache—as dachshunds well know. 


avast lack of knowledge.” He elab- 
orated by holding up the bones of 
a human spine, which clacked and 
dangled like some huge, barbaric 
necklace. 

Each of the 33 vertebrae has 
several bony appendages hooked 
on the back of them. Through a 
hole between the vertebra and its 
appendages runs the spinal cord— 
the trunk line for a maze of nerves. 
Each vertebra is separated by a 
rubbery pad called a disc, and the 
whole spine is bound together by 
ligaments and an immensely com- 
plex series of muscles. 

“‘We’re groping in the dark,” 
the specialist said. ‘“X rays may 
show very little, unless there is 
bony pathology. We can fix a 
broken neck but not always a 
backache.” In the case of the com- 
mon backache he does what most 
other M.D.s throughout the land 
do. He subscribes to conservative 
treatment, which calls for bed rest 
and aspirin. The theory is that it 
might do some good and can’t 
possibly do any harm. ‘‘Unless 
you’re darn sure of your diag- 
nosis, manipulation is something 
to be wary of,’’ he says. ‘‘Some 
people have been badly injured— 
even killed—by manipulation.” 

Lack of a surefire cure for back- 
aches is bad enough. But not to 
know what causes them is worse. 
Thousands of reasons are given 
—from stepping off curbs to rid- 
ing in the bucket seats of hard- 
spring foreign cars. Poor posture, 
or slumping for hours before the 
TV set, is often-cited as a quick 
route to disaster. Tall, thin people 
are considered more susceptible 
to back strain than short, squat 
ones, and the correlation extends 
to the dog family, where the dachs- 
hund, with its elongated spine, is 
a chronic back sufferer. 

In this age of sedentary living, 
all varieties of weekend athletes 
over the age of 30 are just asking 
for back trouble: squash players, 
straining for a low, fading shot; 
sailors, as they wrestle with spin- 
nakers or haul in reluctant an- 
chors; golfers, who finish with a 
picture-book swing and lock in 
that position as if posing for a pho- 
tographer. 

In some cases, the victims are 
gripped by seizures without doing 
anything at all to bring them on. 
A Miami newspaperman, for ex- 
ample, readily admits that his one 
experience with a bad back was 
psychosomatic. ‘‘I got it listening 
to a racetrack tout describing his 
symptoms, and contracted an ache 
that lasted for a week,”’ he says. 
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There's no special trick 
to cooling a single room. 
A fan blowing over a block 
of ice will accomplish this. 
But cooling an entire build- 
ing is another matter. 

Take our country, Japan, 
for a minute. The temper- 
ature climbs pretty high in 
summer. So does the hu- 
midity. And while it’s true 
that July and August (the 
two hottest months) are not 
exactly the height of the 
tourist season, hotels still 
must have an efficient cool- 
ing system — if just to keep 
the help from melting away. 

The same obviously can be 
said for hotels throughout 
Southeast Asia. And for fac- 


tories, office buildings, apart- 
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making 


countries 
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cooler 






systems. If your cooling 
requirements are not par- 
ticularly large, and you 
want something fairly 
compact, we suggest our 
air-cooled turbo model. In 
this system, everything is 
confined to a single unit — 
hence no cooling tower is 
needed. Since noise and 
vibration are practically nil, 
you can even install this 
model on the roof. Mainte- 
nance — often a wearisome 
chore — is absurdly simple. 
The other type of cooling 
system is slightly more com- 
plicated (because its cooling 
capacity is infinitely greater) 
but noise and vibration are 
no more bothersome. Mainte- 
nance is just as easy, too — 


a rare feature in a hermetic 
type cooling system. 

So if keeping cool is your 
problem, and you want some- 
thing done about it in a hurry, 
better give us acall. We’re the 
people who make countries a 
little bit cooler. 


ment houses, hospitals and 
department stores. 

All such institutions have 
discovered themselves to be 
much better off when they’ve 
installed Ebara cooling sys- 
tems. 

We make two types of cooling 
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EBARA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: HANEDA, ASAHI-CHO, OTA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Certainly there is evidence to sug- 
gest that high-pressure office work 
in the big city causes as much back 
trouble as weekend puttering in the 
suburbs. One of the leading ex- 
ponents of this theory is Dr. Hans 
Kraus, who runs a highly success- 
ful rehabilitation emporium for 
backs in Manhattan. 

He attributes today’s epidemic 
of aching backs mainly to weak 
muscles, tension and emotional 
strain. ‘‘In this age of mechani- 
zation Americans are overrested, 
overfed, overstimulated, overpro- 
tected, underexercised, underre- 
leased and underdisciplined,” Dr. 
Kraus explains. ‘‘The first thing to 
give way under these conditions is 
the weakest part of the body— 
which in man is his back.” Dr. 
Kraus keeps telling his patients 
they must find some sort of outlet 
for their frustrations and irrita- 
tions if they are to avoid seizures. 
“‘Tensing, tensing, tensing,’ he 
warns them. ‘‘The trick is to relax.” 

Exercises are the key to Kraus’s 
own therapy, and exercises are the 
first line of defense for millions of 
other back sufferers across the 
land. These range from standard 
sit-ups and leg-kicks to such bi- 
zarre devices as the trapeze which 
one White Plains, N.Y. housewife 
keeps at the foot of her cellar stairs 
on the theory that a good, Tarzan- 
like swing or two each time she 
passes to and from the washing 
machine will keep her muscles 
stretched and relaxed. The only 
trouble with all this is that for 
every doctor who claims building 


Bachiche sufferers are inventive 
when it comes to therapy. One 
housewife put up a trapeze in 
the basement to keep her limber. 





up the muscles will alleviate back 
pain, another comes along to pro- 
test that certain exercises only ag- 
gravate an existing defect, and oth- 
ers can actually cause injury. 

Even the famous Royal Canadi- 
an Air Force exercises are blamed 
by a chorus of medical men for 
causing more back problems than 
they cure. “‘I wish that fad had 
come along 20 years ago, when I 
needed the patients,’ one busy doc- 
tor growls. Authorities in Canada 
are so alarmed at the torrent of 
abuse aimed at their exercises that 
they have ordered a complete phys- 
iological reassessment of the pro- 
gram—and meanwhile have sug- 
gested that all RCAF personnel 
exercise with caution. 

While desk-bound executive 
types, chronically out of shape and 
subject to tension, have elevated 
back problems into the status of 
a cult, they are by no means the 
only victims. So many mechanized 
farmers have been afflicted in re- 
cent years that one manufacturer 
of farm equipment has designed 
an adjustable, contoured, heavily 
padded ‘‘backache-proof” tractor 
seat. Long-haul truck drivers, trav- 
eling salesmen, theatrical people 
and professional athletes are all 
frequent victims, and usually for 
the same reason: if there’s one 
thing worse for your back than 
tension, it’s jouncing around in 
a car, bus or train all day long. 
Combine the two factors—travel 
and tension—and you’ve got back 
trouble. 

Sophie Tucker, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor and Don Ameche are all ar- 
dent back sufferers. Ameche once 
played the male lead in the Cole 
Porter musical Si/k Stockings, a 
role which called for him to pick 
up his leading lady at one point 
and carry her grandly offstage. 
“One night I had her in my arms,” 
he recalls, ‘‘and all of a sudden I 
felt something peculiar in my back. 
She began falling, and there wasn’t 
a thing I could do about it. For- 
tunately it was the end of the scene, 
I just made it into the wings, stag- 
gering all the way, and a couple 
of the stagehands fielded her as I 
let go.” 

Ameche had himself strapped 
up and finished the show, but as 
soon as it was over he got to a 
doctor who diagnosed his problem 
very simply—one of his legs was 
half an inch shorter than the oth- 
er, and the years of resulting strain 
had finally caused his back to 
buckle under the effort of com- 
pensating. Now Ameche wears one 
built-up shoe, does a set of exer- 
cises each morning and never plays 
roles that call for weight lifting 
on stage. 

Major league ballplayers, whose 
lives are an endless series of long- 
distance trips, unfamiliar hotel 
beds, drafty clubhouses and windy 
ball parks, also are chronic suffer- 
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BAD BACKS continuep 


ers. The most notorious back in the 
history of the game belonged to 
Marty Marion of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. ‘‘It was out of line all 
the time,” the famous shortstop 
recalls. ““‘They sent me to every 
doctor in the country. I slept on 
special mattresses; I played in 
a girdle for nine years; I spent 
so much time on the rubbing ta- 
ble that it got to be a joke. Doc 
Weaver, the club trainer, rubbed 
so much hot stuff on my back 
that when I retired he had his 
hands cast in bronze and gave 
them to me as book ends. I’ve still 
got them—they weigh 16 pounds 
apiece.” 

Bob Bowman, who is now Doc 
Weaver’s successor as trainer for 
the St. Louis Cardinals, is consid- 
ered one of the best in the business. 
He claims that he has practically 
eliminated back trouble on the 
ball club with a few preventive 
measures—the chief one being not 
to allow the players to stay in bed 
longer than eight hours out of 24. 
““With so much night baseball to- 
day, players lie around in bed too 
much, reading and watching TV,” 
he explains. ‘““That can cause a bad 
back all by itself. And if there’s 
bony pathology involved, it can 
make a bad back harder to heal.” 
Bowman, an osteopath with an 
analytical mind, subscribes to the 
theory that 80% to 90% of all 
back trouble is muscular. ‘‘A mus- 
cle is strained and the muscles 
around it go into spasm,” he ex- 
plains. “‘If you remove the spasm 
right away, you remove most of 
the trouble along with it.” 

Bowman tells his players that if 
they take two aspirin within 30 
seconds of a seizure, the spasm 
will often disappear by itself. But 
things are seldom that simple, for 
ballplayers or anyone else. 


It is the maddening illogic of 
the onset and disappearance of 
backaches that lead men to bizarre 
theories about the sources of their 
problem, and to dubious cures to 
relieve it. One resident of San Di- 
ego claims to have ended his suf- 
ferings simply by giving up eating 
prunes and pecans. 

Cab drivers, who have fixed con- 


victions on almost any subject, are 


predictably opinionated about 
their almost universally bad backs. 
“*T had very serious trouble at one 
time,” one cabbie recently con- 
fided. ‘‘An orthopedic man fixed 
me up with manipulation. He lit- 
erally hanged me. Hung me-up by 
a strap under my chin; my feet 
were dangling. Then he gives me 
this jerk. Yeh, he pulls me from 
the legs. Then he taps my disc back 
in place with one of those ortho- 
pedic hammers. Haven’t had any 
trouble since.” 

The next cabbie insisted, ‘‘What 
you need is a chiropractor, not a 
doctor. Before I got my back fixed, 
I went to about 10 doctors. They 
just strapped me up. Then a friend 
of mine who was going into chiro- 
practic told me about his profes- 
sor. That’s how I got onto them. 
He fixed me up in six or eight 
visits.”” 


= the best-known of New 
York’s 75 or so chiropractors is an 
amiable bonesetter known as ‘‘The 
Miracle Man of Broadway” to a 
galaxy of stage, screen, radio and 
TV personalities, as well as to a 
generation of back-afflicted prize- 
fighters. He works in unpreten- 
tious quarters only one block from 
Madison Square Garden, behind 
an opaque door reading ‘‘Capitol 
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W. ires up the nose may be an 


unorthodox cure, but it keeps one 
doctor busy seven days a week. 
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BAD BACKS continued 


Chiropractic Center—Dr. E. Cro- 
zier.’’ His artist’s palette is an 
upright slab against which pain- 
ridden patients are strapped, to be 
cranked gently into a horizontal 
position. ‘‘My fingers are very sen- 
sitive,’ the doctor explains. ‘‘T 
kept Bummy Davis fighting for 
years with a back that would have 
kept anyone else in a wheelchair. 
I’ve had Lew Jenkins come in here 
like this—with a 40-degree list— 
and be a tiger in the ring the same 
night. Lots of those rodeo fellows 
come over here with backs like 
corkscrews. I free nerves and un- 
lock muscles, and nature does the 
rest of the job.” 

Although Dr. Crozier could so- 
licit a long list of testimonials, the 
fact remains that chiropractors by 
and large are viewed with deep 
suspicion by the medical profes- 
sion and many laymen. ‘‘Work- 
weary plumbers and retired piano- 
movers,’ H. L. Mencken once 
called them, and it is true that an 
inept bonesetter can create a lot 
of spine trouble. 

This is not to say that the rich 
and well-born necessarily seek 
more orthodox cures. At the Yale 
Club in New York, Old Blues— 
including doctors who wouldn’t 
dream of trusting their aches and 
pains to an osteopath, let alone a 
chiropractor—come from miles 
around to be treated by Jack Cus- 
sick, the resident masseur. ‘‘Most 
of the time, shifting a few cartilages 
will do the job,”’ Cussick says flat- 
ly. ‘‘I had one man come in here 
for treatment who'd been going to 
an orthopedic specialist and was 
all wrapped up in a corset. In half 
an hour he was okay. Wasn’t even 
walking lopsided any more.” 

Toots Shor, the New York res- 
taurateur, has an even more exotic 
miracle man, whom he discovered 
after suffering a back seizure at 
20,000 feet, flying to a wedding in 
St. Louis. ‘‘I was sitting on the 
arm of a seat talking to Grace 
Kelly when whammo!”’ Toots says. 
“T could hardly get off the plane. 
I got to the wedding, but the only 
thing that got me through it was 
booze. I anesthetized it. 

““‘When I got home, I limped 
around for weeks going to this doc- 
tor and that. Then one day some- 
body says, why don’t you go see 
the guy who sticks wires up your 
nose. I said, ‘You’ve got to be 
kidding. What I’ve got is a bum 
back.’ But the fellow keeps saying 
this guy cures bad backs by stick- 
ing wires up your nose. He even 
takes me over to see him. 

“*T was skeptical, of course. But 
the doctor gives me a piece of but- 
terscotch to chew on, like I was a 
kid. Then he takes two wires about 
two inches long, twirls a dab of 
cotton on the end of them, dips 
them in a bottle of something 
and sticks one up each side of my 
nose. I’m sitting there just feeling 


foolish for about two minutes. 
Then he pulls the wires out and 
tells me, ‘Now bend over and tie 
your shoes.’ And I did. I’m telling 
you it’s the Lourdes of Park Ave- 
nue. You’ve got to see this place.” 


S; I took his advice and visited 
the Lourdes of Park Avenue. It is 
run by an eye-ear-nose-and-throat 
man named Dr. Milton Reder. He 
is a jovial type who wears an old 
blue sweater and chews on a cigar 
butt. “‘Other doctors say all kinds 
of things about me,” he said. ‘“‘They 
say I hypnotize patients. Now you 
watch and see if I hypnotize them.” 

I observed him as he treated one 
patient after another. Some first- 
timers arrived bent over double 
with spasms. Repeaters, who were 
in for a booster treatment, were 
generally in far less serious shape, 
but many told of crutches and cor- 
sets they had left behind. ‘‘My back 
used to be so bad that I took a 
cab to go across the street,’”’ one 
happy patient told me. “‘Now I 
dance down the block.” 

Dr. Reder explained his process 
this way. “‘I dip the cotton on the 
end of a wire in a local anesthetic 
and place it against the ganglion 
at the back of the nose. It works on 
the sympathetic nervous system 
and relieves muscle spasms instant- 
ly.” More orthodox physicians be- 
lieve that mental suggestion has 
more to do with Reder’s cures than 
the anesthetic, and add that any- 
one so easily cured could not have 
had anything structurally wrong 
to begin with. Even Reder doesn’t 
claim 100% results, but points out 
that you don’t get that with pen- 
icillin either. Still, he has so many 
disciples that he works seven days 
a week, reserving Sunday for pil- 
grims from out of town. 

The Wall Street crowd has its 
own miracle man. He is Dr. Ken- 
neth Riland, a peppery osteopath 
who is not only chief physician 
for U.S. Steel in New York but has 
a limited outside clientele made up 
of tycoons and aspirants to the 
presidency of the U.S. He is so 
indispensable as Nelson Rockefel- 
ler’s personal physician that he 
accompanies the governor on all 
political trips, and on the day I 
visited Dr. Riland’s office on lower 
Broadway, I saw a smiling Richard 
Nixon just leaving. 

Osteopaths and M.D.s have a 
long-standing feud over almost ev- 
erything, including the whys and 
wherefores of back trouble. Dr. 
Riland is opinionated and active 
in the osteopaths’ cause. ‘‘In the 
1930s, it was fashionable tor M.D.s 
to talk about a ‘sacroiliac condi- 
tion,’ ”’ he says. ‘“‘Later on, there 
was even a song that went ‘My 
spine’s out of whack! / There’s a 
great big crack / in the back of my 
sacroiliac.” Now it’s the slipped 
disc. Everybody seems to think he 


has one. But I see red on this sub- 
ject. I know it takes one horren- 
dous amount of pressure to cause 
a herniated intervertebral disc.” 

Riland himself is an advocate of 
manipulation as the answer to all 
back pain except that caused by 
structural damage. One prominent 
M.D. who believes in some forms 
of manipulation—and who is one 
of the few M.D.s qualified to prac- 
tice it—is Dr. Janet Travell. She 
became the late President Kenne- 
dy’s doctor after his spinal oper- 
ation in 1955, and by the time he 
moved into the White House she 
had widened her practice to include 
other prominent Washingtonians. 
One patient Kennedy steered to 
Dr. Travell was Senator Barry 
Goldwater, a sufferer for some 25 
years. With massage, coolant spray 
and procaine injections into the 
muscle, she has kept Goldwater 
on his feet for the last seven years, 
although neither would claim she 
has cured him. In fact, after the 
election last fall, Goldwater final- 
ly scheduled a back operation in 
Washington, only to cancel it at 
the last moment in favor of con- 
tinued therapy. 


M, own deliverance came after 
having made the customary rounds 
of doctors and gathering a lot of 
contradictory information. The 
miracle took place in Baltimore, 
where I had gone to do a story on 
knuckle-ball pitcher Hoyt Wilhelm 
of the Orioles. All the way down 
on the train I was in agony. All 
through lunch with Lee MacPhail, 
the general manager of the Orioles, 
I writhed. Finally I asked if I could 
go to the training room to get 
some heat on my aching back. He 
said sure. 

When J arrived the trainer asked, 
“*You the guy with the bad back?” 
I said that I was, and he ordered 
me to take off everything but my 
shoes and shorts and climb on the 
rubbing table. Then he told me to 
lie on my back and put my feet 
together. He promptly informed 
me that my right leg was one inch 
shorter than my left. ““My God, 
I’m deformed,” I said. 


He said not to worry about it: 
““Happens with pitchers and third 
basemen all the time. People stand 
more on one leg than the other. 
Pitchers are always pivoting on one 
leg when they throw. I don’t know 
why it happens to third basemen, 
but it does. The thigh bone jams 
up into the hip and makes the back 
hurt.” 

He then took hold of my short 
leg, cupped his hands under the 
heel and gave a gentle tug. He told 
me to put my feet together. When 
he saw that they were even, he 
said, ‘‘Get out of here. Your back’s 
all right.”” And it was. That one 
tug had cured me of what is called 
a pelvic tilt—and being slightly 
biased on the subject, I claim that 
the tilt is the biggest single cause 
of the world’s backaches. 

Since then I’ve told two pain- 
racked friends of mine to lie on 
the floor and put their feet togeth- 
er. In both cases one leg was short- 
er than the other. I gave them the 
same gentle tug I had received in 
Baltimore, and their bad backs 
disappeared. Now they think I’m 
a miracle man. It’s always nice to 
hear, but in all honesty I must add 
[ve tried it on a couple of other 
friends with no success whatever. 
If one gentle tug doesn’t do the 
job, I let it go at that. 

The last word on this whole 
mysterious subject should proba- 
bly belong to Joe E. Lewis, the 
comedian. He tells his now classic 
story of getting a bad back after 
coming home slightly under the 
weather. ‘“‘I saw a spider on the 
ceiling,” he explains, ‘‘and tried to 
step on it.”” He went to the doc- 
tor, ‘‘and he told me to use hot 
towels. But on the way home I 
stopped for dinner and Arturo, the 
headwaiter, told me to use cold 
towels instead. Naturally, I used 
cold towels. The next time I saw 
my doctor I told him what had 
happened. He shook his head and 
said, ‘That’s funny, the headwaiter 
at the country club told me to 
use hot towels.’ ”’ 


F or some sufferers, happiness is 
one gentle tug on the heel, ad- 
ministered by a baseball trainer. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


A Hymn to New York 


The reopening of the World’s Fair on 
April 21 can be expected to reopen as 
well the debate over the merits and de- 
merits of New York. This article is the 
work of one recent first-time visitor. 


by EILEEN MITCHELL 


Every new city is an intensely per- 
sonal experience. It either accepts or 
rejects. For me, Rome accepts, Paris 
rejects. London I belong to. It is not 
what I think of a city, but what, by 
projection, I divine a city thinks of 
me, that determines what it will al- 
ways mean to me. And so any new 
city is an ordeal, against which I must 
cocoon my vulnerability. 

For travel is my living. Travel is 
my life. | am a tour director. For the 
14, 21, 26 days of a European tour, I 
am the old woman who lives in a bus, 
the mother-figure welding together 
an amorphous group of disparate 
Americans into a family unit, a tran- 
sient entity. If I fail, then the tour is 
a disaster, a series of niggling prob- 
lems and irritations building up final- 
ly to total group fragmentation, and 
40 Americans will return home disen- 
chanted, and 40 travel counselors 
shall know the reason why. 

So, I must control places. I cannot 
afford to let a city happen to me. I 
must, for professional security, de- 
fend against it. 

Thus, forewarned by Those Who 
Knew that New York was harsh, 
frigid, indifferent, narcissistic, I ar- 
mored myself skintight in blasé pro- 
fessionalism and flew into Kennedy 
Airport invulnerable, fully armed, I 
believed, against rejection. 

And within three hours I had laid 
down my arms. I was defenseless, 
hopelessly in love with the big high 
city, not knowing whether my love 
was requited or not, but still helpless- 
ly in thrall. 


I went on to California, Nevada, 
Texas, Georgia, Washington, D.C., 
Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Always fascinated, often en- 
chanted. But never unfaithful. Later, 
I returned twice to New York, and 
each time it was sheer joy to see that 
soaring, reassuring Manhattan sky- 
line home into view. 

I recognize now the alchemy that 
turns cynics into fanatical converts 
to religions, causes, ways of life. I 
want to crusade. I want to found a 
sect of the Lovers of New York. I 
demand that every European, before 
he dies, make the obligatory pil- 
grimage to New York. And if just 
a handful find it the superbly stimu- 
lating experience that I found it, then 
it is enough. 

But why? What is the alchemy of 
this insomniac city, this consumers’ 
Valhalla, with its avowedly profane 
values, its atmosphere seemingly 
swathed in the unmysterious? And 
what is its magnetism, that it draws 
its citizens from the whole messy wide 
world, often at the darkest and most 
anguished moments of their native 
or racial history; and its ethos, that 
it makes of them a great cosmic stew, 
still an obstinate mass of individual 
ingredients, and yet with an irresisti- 
ble overall sweet-sour flavor? Why is 
its impact more intensely personal 
than that of any other city I have 
ever known? 

Its aliveness. Always its aliveness. 
Even its pockmarks of violence, its 
elements of ugliness, become, in con- 
text, acceptable, for they are integral 
to its gut-gripping, terrifying, won- 
derful aliveness. 

New York is masculine, the most 
virile of cities, and so monstrously, 
undilutedly alive that, faced with the 
enormous potency of its vitality, you 
must surrender to it wholly or not 
at all. And paradoxically, New York 
is feminine, too, the bitch-goddess of 
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cities, now ferociously elegant, now 
sleazily sluttish, unpredictable, capri- 
cious, giving or withdrawing at whim, 
enslaving you in a tight love-hate re- 
lationship. You play dangerously 
when you enter into an affair with 
New York, for the stakes are high, 
and the empty granite faces of the 
losers, the hunched shoulders of the 
discards are around in plenty to re- 
mind you. But how can you resist the 
stimulus of danger? And why should 
you care, intoxicated by its swinging 
exhilaration? For New York is at first 
encounter a great heady dose of con- 
fidence, your awareness and recep- 
tiveness and sensitivity are sharpened 
and heightened, and for the first time 
you're fully alive. “‘A great place to 
visit, but not a city to live in.’’ They 
are the wise cowards that utter the 
parrot cry. They are quite right, of 
course. That way, you don’t risk the 
break-up of the affair. It remains a 
brief ecstatic interlude, fading-sweet 
in the memory. But if you’re more 
voracious, more tenacious, more 
hooked—what then? 


F.. some, the lucky ones, the truly 
strong, it lasts for life. And they are 
not necessarily the materially success- 
ful: I met taxicab drivers, museum 
guards, hotel doormen who had made 
it, and company presidents who had 
not. I know British journalists who 
are utterly happy in New York and 
dread eventual transfer to another 
base: and I know English secretaries 
who hated New York and fled west 
fast to California. Men seem to have 
more chance than women. So many 
women in New York wear a mink 
around their shoulders and a discon- 
tent around the eyes. So many seem 
to have lost their joy. But those who 
haven’t are superb: swinging, vital, 
switched-on girls. 

To take New York, you must have 
a good head and a powerful thirst for 
life. And maybe, like me, you'll ney- 
er know that you do until you get 
there. To keep pace with it, to keep 
the affair bubbling, you must drink 
deep of its heady vitality. Or it will 
reverse the process, and drain you of 
yours. If you can’t take the pace and 
the intensity and the voracity of the 
city, then get away quickly while you 
still have the moral fiber and the pow- 
er of free choice. 

For what happens to those who 
lose, and for whom the affair goes 
sour? Like the boy in the fairy story, 
their heart is pierced by a splinter 
of ice. And as in the story, the ice 
remains embedded there. The love- 
hate turns into mere hate, and then 
freezes into numb bitterness. Unable 
to escape, they are destroyed spiritu- 
ally and emotionally. With no feel- 
ing left to them but bitterness, they 
are faced with two alternatives of 
despair: to make impotent protest, 





Sex 
virile, superbly aggressive and 
yet reassuringly protective.” 


irresistibly 


either violent or bizarre, as delinquent 
or oddball; or to turn to acquisition 
as a way of life. A man may retreat 
into a therapeutic affair with his bank 
account, a morbid obsession with his 
business life, a cold lust for power. 
A woman may shrivel into an elegant 
and uncherished shrew. 

Charles Clore, the English business 
tycoon, was reported as saying dur- 
ing a recent American visit: ‘I can 
understand an English person com- 
ing over here and settling in Califor- 
nia. But never in New York.” Who 
knows better than he the anatomy 
of acquisitiveness and power? Maybe 
he sensed the dangers. And rejected 
the risks. 

Two hundred years ago, the great 
Dr. Johnson said: ‘‘When a man is 
tired of London he is tired of life.” 
Today, that dictum would be truer 
of New York. Maybe that is the clue 
to the schism that still tends to dog 


European-American relations. Most 
Europeans, particularly those who 
have never crossed the Atlantic, feel 
New York is America. (And even 
Americans aver that New York is 
America concentrated and encapsu- 
lated.) And the European’s attitude 
to America is all too often one of 
knocking superiority (I have not al- 
ways been guiltless myself). “‘It’s so 
commercial. It’s a shrine to the Vul- 
gar. It’s so uncouth, so naive, so ado- 
lescent.””>, Maybe what they really 
mean unconsciously is that it’s so 
aggressively alive, so virile and so un- 
gentlemanly. But why should old- 
world good breeding mean a darn 
thing now? It’s new-world dynamism 
that is the order of this epoch. And 
perhaps that is what so many Eu- 
ropeans can’t take, for many of them 
are indeed tired of life, trapped in 
the languor of remorselessly advanc- 
ing European decadence. (And I 
speak, pace De Gaulle, as a Euro- 
pean.) Their distaste is merely a thin 
scream of protest against the inevi- 
table course of civilization, against 
the 20th Century vigor and anima- 


tion of America that are epitomized 
by New York. 

Curiously enough, New York, un- 
fettered by the complex patterns of 
old national civilizations in decline, 
is perhaps nearer than anywhere else 
in the Western world today to the 
ancient tribal society. And curiously, 
too, viewed in this light, its values are 
not invariably profane, and hints of 
mystery emerge. As a unit of society, 
it is as elemental and exacting, and as 
absolute in its effects, as was prim- 
itive tribal life. It’s a win-or-lose exist- 
ence. You go along with it, or you’re 
an outcast. It has its rhythms of 
movement, behavior, activity. It has 
the vigor and, at times, the violence 
of primitive societies. And it has 
something of their symbolism, too, 
the shibboleths, the taboos, the to- 
tems. The shibboleths include materi- 
al success, caustic self-mocking wit, 
hot pastrami,’smothered onions, Ra- 
dio City. Instead of drums as a back- 
ground, there is the constant nerve- 
tingling wail of police and fire sirens. 
It’s taboo to be broke in New York. 
And the skyscraper is surely the to- 


tem in its supreme and ultimate form. 

Any sage fool can explain the sky- 
scraper in geographical and geolog- 
ical terms: the crowded island, the 
solid rock foundation. But that’s not 
the only explanation. The immedi- 
ate and recurring impact of the Man- 
hattan skyline is that of a soaring 
phallic forest, black against a blood- 
stained sunset, or sequined against 
an inky velvet infinite. One’s reaction 
to skyscrapers is both physical and 
spiritual. One responds to them as 
totems, as symbols. They are irresist- 
ibly virile, superbly aggressive, and 
yet reassuringly protective, watching 
over one by day and by night. How 
significant, too, that one ascends Lib- 
erty spirally inside her flowing skirts. 
Men climb mountains because they’re 
there. Men ride to the top of the 
Empire State Building because it’s 
there. The Egyptians had their obe- 
lisks, the Indians their totem poles. 
In the Middle Ages, men built their 
upstretching Gothic cathedral towers 
and spires. Today, the skyscraper rep- 
resents that union of the sense of the 
physical and the sense of the infinite. 





No wonder it’s so easy to sightsee 
in New York, even if, like me, you’re 
a professional anti-rubberneck. No 
wonder New Yorkers insist that you 
ride to the top of everything. Up 
aloft, you experience a paradoxical 
serenity. You feel yourself profound- 
ly insignificant, and yet at the same 
time you hold the whole breathcatch- 
ing view in your power. There is a 
guard up in the Empire State Obser- 
vation Tower who has been there so 
long that, in a sense, he is God. He 
owns the New York skyline, brood- 
ing proprietorially over the ribbons 
and specks of movement and light 
below. He is a happy man. 

To crib once more from wise old 
Samuel Johnson: ‘‘I think the full 
tide of human existence is at Char- 
ing Cross.” For Charing Cross, read 
Times Square. Or Union Square. Or 
Washington Square. For today, New 
York has taken over as the most ex- 
citing, the most confident, the most 
challenging of all the world’s cities. 
Samuel, thou shouldst be living at 
this hour. Thou wouldst have loved 
New York. 
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All in favor of Bacardi say aye. 






Sipenor 


3 RACARDI & 
bo ‘ 


Aye, Bacardi is everybody’s drink! Like it 
sweet? Try a Bacardi Cocktail. Dry? Have a 
highball. Smooth? Try Bacardi straight or on- 


the-rocks. Anyw look at it—or drink it— STITT UN | 
Pe he it Baer the World's Great Rum: BACARDI<° THE WORLD'S GREAT RUM 


“]” 








Going to London? 






at the London Hilton’s 
Elizabethan tavern. 


At the London Hilton in Park Lane, manager 
Louis Blouet will have his chef serve you 

this traditional British dish in his famous 

London Tavern. Louis also has a superb 
International Restaurant, overlooking Hyde Park, 
a roof-top supper club with a 30-mile view... and 


sumptuous guest rooms just a few minutes 3 by Hut / 


from London’s parks, palaces, theatres and 
Go international — 


tailors. For reservations, see your travel agent 
or call any Hilton hotel or Hilton 
with all the comforts of Hilton 


Reservation Office. 
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Those who love tradition 


The Road to Santiago is the testimony of the unity 
of the medieval spirit shown in its works of art as 
much as in the piety that characterizes this era. 
Since the Ninth Century, the body of the Apostle St. 
James has been entombed in Santiago de Compostela. 
Throughout 1965, a Holy Year has been proclaimed. 
Pilgrims from all over the world will visit the shrine at 
this holy spot. The same roads were followed by such 
hallowed pilgrims as St. Francis of Assisi. On that 
road today, travelers will find two exceptional hotels, 
the Hostal de San Marcos in Leon, and the Hostal de 


love Spain. 


Spain is tradition. 


los Reyes Catolicos in Santiago de Compostela. They 
offer modern accommodations in a charming, medieval 
Spanish atmosphere. 

Iberia Air Lines of Spain offers you many conven- 
ient flights to Madrid from principal cities in Europe. 
Charming hostesses will make your flight one of ease 
and comfort, with traditional Spanish politeness and 
attention to detail. On Iberia only the plane gets more 
attention than you. 

For colorful travel brochures, write to the Spanish 
National Tourist Office or see your Travel Agent. 


© 1965 Spanish National Tourist Office: Offices in Madrid, Brussels, Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, 
Hamburg, Helsinki, Lisbon, London, Marseille, Milan, Munich, Oslo, Paris, Rome, Stockholm, Vienna, Zurich. 


FLY TO SPAIN BY IBERIA 


=== 


IBERIA 


_ aie 


THE PLACE TO GO 
THE WAY TO GET THERE 
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TRE PACK-SETTER 


(Casually comfortable Sabena crossings ring true with particular pace-setters) 


Going backstage to introduce your guests to the prima ballerina? musical treat. Of course, that is one of the rewards for being a 
What a coincidence. We were about to pay our respects to the pace-setter. You always know who will give a stellar performance 
soprano. Splendid performance, don’t you think ? Those voices, just as you unerringly pick the best. 

exquisite, the sets, a touch of genius and that dancing, such 

verve. What a pleasure to be able to give your friends such a It’s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 


SABENA Jigs 


EGAN Worl Asauines 


SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 





A unique center teaches 


faulty TINGErs TO WOrkK H OU SE of 





Attter an infection had necessitated 
amputation of the ring finger of this 
woman’s left hand, her little finger 
was moved into its place. At ‘‘House 
of Hands” rehabilitation center she 


learns to coordinate her fingers by us- 
ing them one at a time to shift num- 
bers in puzzle. Man at right learns to 
grasp and turn light bulb with new 
thumb made from his index finger. 


MEDICINE 


HANDS 


Look closely at the woman’s hand manipu- 
lating the numbers puzzle at left. A finger is 
missing, but delicate surgery has artfully re- 
aligned the remaining fingers so that a casual 
observer hardly notices the amputation. Now, 
at a remarkable rehabilitation center at Chap- 
el Hill, N.C.—which she and other patients 
call the ‘‘House of Hands’—the woman is 
striving to make the hand work so well that 
even she will scarcely miss the lost finger. 
Dramatic techniques of hand surgery—in- 
cluding the finger transplant—were perfected 
by Army surgeons and quickly adopted for 
use in civilian life. But without rehabilitation, 
which requires expensive hospital care, many 
patients never learn to use their patched-up 
hands well enough to enable them to return to 
their jobs. The Chapel Hill center was estab- 
lished three years ago by the University of 
North Carolina to develop new systems of 
hand therapy and to make rehabilitation easi- 
er and cheaper. Patients can stay for months, 
paying only $10 a day for room, board and 
a rigorous regimen of physical therapy (next 
page). So far, the center has treated nearly 
300 patients, mostly workers who have suf- 
fered maimed, crushed or broken hands in in- 
dustry or on the farm. It also has taught the 
elderly to use arthritically crippled hands, and 
limbered up the stiffened left hand of a pi- 
ano teacher who had suffered a broken wrist. 





HANDS continuep 


‘You've got to hurt a little to get better’ 


Nearly one quarter of the on-the-job 
accidents in the U.S. result in disabling 
hand injuries. These accidents cost more 
than $100 million annually in work- 
men’s compensation, but the biggest 
cost is to the victims themselves, who 
often lose not only their ability to work 
but also their self-esteem. At the House 
of Hands, therapy attacks the apathy of 
patients while it restores skills to dam- 
aged hands. To develop strength and 
dexterity, patients lift weights, manipu- 
late tools and practice such simple man- 
ual skills as inserting light bulbs into 
sockets. Stiffening of finger joints is one 
of the toughest problems in rehabilita- 
tion, and to correct it, therapists treat 
hands with ultrasonic vibrations, encase 
them in hot paraffin and gently stretch 
them in special devices (right). “‘You’ve 
got to hurt a little if you want to get 
better,” says a patient. 

Therapists make daily tests of prog- 
ress, and even the slightest improvement 
shown by a patient gives him a big 
boost. About 85% of the patients have 
gone back to their original jobs, but the 
staff is proudest of graduates such as 
the manual laborer. who landed a skilled 
job at better pay, operating a forklift. 








Ahhh! another man who... 





Special splint worn by James Owen (left) 
keeps his paralyzed hands from curling up 
and stiffening but allows him to flex fingers. 









In the center’s workshop, therapist Irene Hollis Wherever possible patients exercise their hands 
(above) teaches Samuel Crotts to strengthen his on actual tools related to their old trades rather 
grasp on the taut spring grip of a sanding device. than with specialized rehabilitation instruments. 
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Available in more than 60 countries 
THEODORUS NIEMEYER LTD. HOLLAND CN> 
Leading tobacco blenders since 1819 
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A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE: A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS! 
IN THE U.S. IT'S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT’S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT'S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


‘’'Wermouth on the rocks... DUELS ... Delicious !” 
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Opera’s handsome young American 


The Met’s New Star 
Is Named Dooley 


Diniey is six feet one, blue- 
eyed and ruggedly handsome. 
His height and bearing add im- 
pressiveness when he plays com- 
manding characters, like John 
the Baptist in Salome (right). 


[. Europe Bill Dooley, an op- 
era singer, is treated almost like 
a Beatle—teen-age girls scream, 
storm him and shower him with 
flowers. At the Met this hasn’t quite 
happened to Dooley yet—but al- 
most. The Metropolitan Opera au- 
diences cheer him vociferously at 
curtain calls, line up at the stage 
entrance, join Dooley fan clubs. 
This is partly because he looks 
more like a matinee idol than an 
opera singer. But it is his resonant 
baritone and impressive presence 
that cause the critics to describe 
him with words like ‘‘wondrous” 
and ‘‘fantastic’? and as the Met’s 
finest new baritone in decades. 
Bill Dooley, who is only 31, grew 
up on a peach and walnut farm in 
Modesto, Calif. and began singing 
in high school. Discharged from 
the Army in Germany in 1956, he 
stayed on to study opera. His first 
job was with the small Heidelberg 
Opera House but in five years he 
was a Star of the Deutsche Oper 
in Berlin, had learned an astound- 
ing 40 roles and married a former 
Miss Colorado. At the Met so far 
he has sung in Eugene Onegin, 
Lohengrin, Tales of Hoffmann, Woz- 
zeck and Salome. Next year he will 
do five more roles and is looked 
on as logical heir to his idol, the 
Met’s late, great Leonard Warren. 
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barman, as he tore 
off the label. If I didn’t do 


this it'd go before you could say 
William Lawson’s. This way I keep it 


for men who know their whisky. Like you, sir. 
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othe William Lawson’s Whisky, 
blended from the finest malts of 
Scotland’s Highland Distilleries 


U.K: Emandar Ltd., Martini House, Gt. West Rd., Brentford, Middx. - France: 15 Rue St. Germain, Courbevoie, 
Seine, Paris + Belgium: 108 Rue van den Boogaerde, Brussels 2 Spain: Rambla de Cataluna 1, Barcelona 
Portugal: Avenida Infante D.Henrique, Lote 312, Lisbon - Holland: Verrijn Stuartlaan 32, Rijswijk (z-H) 
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DOOLEY continuep 


He wouldn't sing 
for Rudolf Bing 


The classic pattern for an Amer- 
ican singer who wants to succeed 
in his own country is to go to Eu- 
rope, make a name for himself 
there, then come home and knock 
on the Met’s door for an audition. 

Bill Dooley followed this pattern 
but with one important deviation: 
he didn’t go to the Met, the Met 
came to him. And when it did, he 
tried to tell it to go away. In 1962 
Dooley made a sensational debut 
in Berlin as Iago. The critics were 
ecstatic, and one inquired inno- 
cently, ‘“This American who came 
completely unnoticed into Berlin 
—did the Met loan him to us?” 

This acclaim for Dooley in- 
trigued the Met’s manager, Rudolf 
Bing, who was about to leave for 
Europe on his annual talent hunt. 
He wired Dooley saying that he 
would be in Berlin for just one day 
and would like Dooley to audition 
for him. Dooley said thanks but 
he’d rather not—he thought he 
wasn’t yet ready for the Met. Bing 
persisted; Dooley kept saying no. 

‘*Finally,” recalls Dooley, ‘‘I 
thought, ‘Why not?’ I met Mr. Bing 
in this tiny little room in Munich. 
He said something like, ‘I have 
plans for you—but I just can’t 
honestly hire you without ever hav- 
ing heard you at all.’ So I sang a 
few notes, maybe five in all. ‘Fine!’ 
he said, ‘Now I’ve heard you. Let’s 
make some plans.’ ”’ 

Those plans brought him: to 
New York last fall and the title 
role in Eugene Onegin. Everything 
went fine in the practice sessions 


until the company moved onto the: 


giant Met stage for the first time. 

‘“‘At my first entrance,’’ says 
Dooley, “‘I had to sing just six 
words: ‘I am pleased to meet you’ 
I got them out fine—then nothing. 


My throat went completely dry. { 
just stood there. I looked up at 
that house and it’s overwhelming. 
It suddenly occurred to me, maybe 
Caruso stood where you’re stand- 
ing, and I wondered that I ever had 
the audacity to sing. Finally the 
director spoke up. ‘It does go on, 
Mr. Dooley,’ he said. And I turned 
to him and said, ‘I’ve just sung my 
first words at the Met.’ He under- 
stood immediately. He called a 
break in the rehearsal and we went 
out and had a drink. And when we 
came back, it was all right.” 

Dooley’s Met debut 10 days lat- 
er brought on only routine nerves. 
“*T even slept for four hours in the 
afternoon. I sort of thought, well, 
if the critics trounce me, well, then 
I'll just pick up my bags and say, 
‘Thanks, America, it was a nice 
trip,’ and just go back to Berlin. 
After all, I stil] would have sung 
at the Met.” 

He keeps saying that he doesn’t 
want to be just an opera singer— 
he wants to be an actor on Broad- 
way and in Hollywood, too. As a 
matter of fact, he started out want- 
ing to be a trumpet player. That 
was when he played the trumpet in 
the school band. But when he got 
to high school, he was told he 
would never make it on the trum- 
pet—his lips were too puffy. Since 
he was a big boy, they switched 
him to the sousaphone. This was 
less exciting and when they needed 
someone to sing Ko-Ko in The 
Mikado, he was willing—and Bill 
Dooley, the singer, was on his way. 


Dootey’s parents come back- 
stage to see their son after his 
first Tales of Hoffmann. They still 
live on the California peach and 
walnut farm where he grew up. 











In Tales of Hoffmann Dooley sings used for his acting. ‘‘’'m not con- 
four roles. Coppelius (above) makes scious loing anything with my 
magic spectacles, Dr. Miracle (below) hands,” he says, ‘but if sou fee! the 
is an evil doctor. Dooley is highly part, your whole body expresses ii.” 





vacation time 1s now; 
the place 1s Greece, 





the carrier 1s Olympic! 


Do you know the price of a week’s 
or a month’s vacation in Greece ? 


Some travel agents who specialize in Greek vacations (and Olympic Airways 
will tell you which) can offer you very competitive all inclusive prices. You 
travel there and back on scheduled jet flights, in real comfort. Choose from 
vacation places, tours, cruises in the islands, or any combination of these, 
on your own or in a group. Anything from 8 days to a month or more. 


WRITE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR OLYMPIC AIRWAYS FOR DETAILS 


FRANCE - PARIS Qe, 3 rue Auber, tél. RIC. 87.99 GREECE - ATHENS, 6 Othonos street, tel. 


NICE, Hdtel Negresco, 37 Promenade des 
Anglais, tél. 88.39.51 

GERMANY - FRANKFURT, Frankfurterhof bid, 
AM Kaiserplatz, tél. 28.87.57 

GREAT BRITAIN - LONDON, 141 New Bond 
Street, tél. HYD 7262 - MANCHESTER, 504 
Royal Exchange, tel. BLAckfriars 00 78 





AMSTERDAM 






LONDON FRANKFORT ISTANBUL Nicosia 


BEIRUT 


PARIS 





TEL AVIV 
ATHENS 





CAIRO. 





230.991.99 

HOLLAND - AMSTERDAM, 17-19 Kleine Gart- 
manplantsoen, tél. 233.614 

ITALY - ROME, 1/G via Barberini, tél. 481.641 
SWITZERLAND - ZURICH, 66 Talstrasse, tél. 
27.37.37 


EGYPT - CAIRO, 23 Kasr el Nil St. tél. 51894 
ISRAEL - TEL AVIV, 6 Beit Hashoeva Lane, 
tél. 64301 

LEBANON - BEIRUT, Parliament St Besharat 
Bld, tél. 242.593 

CYPRUS - NICOSIA, 17 Homer Ave. tel. 
2101.02 

TURKEY - ISTANBUL, Cumhuriyet Cad- 
desi, Kervansaray Bld, tél. 473 701.02 





OLY MPIC 


Daily Jet Flights from the heart of Europe to Greece and the Middle East 
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How can a $54 cylinder 





cost you $10,000?... 


Easily. A damaged cylinder 
with no replacement readily 
available can paralyze an en- 
tire project! 


On a single spare part of a 
machine can depend the fulfill- 
ment of a contract ...a broken 
grain combine can mean a crop 
loss...the breakdown of a mine 
ventilation system can cause 
many idle man-hours. 


These and many other costly 
incidents occur with increasing 
frequency in today’s mecha- 
nized civilization—and business- 
men, encountering them, must 
be in more and more places in 
less and less time. 


ACessna airplane can be your solution 
If distance and time are a prob- 
lem for you, Cessna offers a 
practical and economical solu- 
tion. There are several models 
of Cessna airplanes that you 
can fly for what it costs you to 
drive ... maybe less! 


Visit your Cessna Dealer. Let 
him explain the advantages and 
economy of a Cessna Airplane. 
Ask him for a demonstration 
...and you'll see how to solve 
more problems in less time! 


Cessna Aircraft Co. 
Dept. B-LI5 
Wichita, 
Kansas 
U.S.A. 
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185 Skywagon 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF 








Lady of Fashion 


Petite, auburn-haired Héléne Gordon-Lazareff is largely 
responsible for the way the modern French woman looks: 
her magazine Elle reports and often dictates what is chic. 
Lire International will provide a close-up look at a dy- 
namic publisher whose influence extends far beyond the 
readership of the publication that she successfully directs. 


ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 


The Social Ways of Apes 


The Reborn Ku Klux Klan 


Super Skywagon 
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Today...as in every year for the past 9 years...more people buy Cessna 
airplanes than any other make. Compare in the air...know why. 








Super Skymaster 


¥2 
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Between the smashing sea and the jagged rocks, 
I was at the end of my rope 


1 ‘Sailors know that the Tasman Sea, on Australia’s 
southeastern coast, can be as treacherous asa 
wounded tiger shark,” writes Grantley Page, friend of 


2? ‘*When the weight dropped, it snagged on a rocky 
ridge beneath the surface. Someone had to swing 
out hand-over-hand to free the weight and untangle 

the line. I should have known better than to volunteer. 





3 “‘Suddenly the sea went crazy. 

Tons of water rose up and swept me 
toward the rocks. My friends hauled 

in the rescue line and pulled me ashore. 





HIRAM WALKER 


Canadian Club. “‘But the water seemed calm enough 
when I ventured out to salvage a heavy weight. We 
had used it in testing a rope slung from a nearby cliff. 






{RAN WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 
4 “‘Gratefully, I invited them to a 3 
nearby tavern for a welcome 

drink of our favourite whisky— 
Canadian Club.”’ Why this whisky’s 
universal popularity? No other 
rewards you with such distinctive 
flavour—for no other whisky 

tastes quite like it. You can stay 
with it all evening long—in short 
ones before dinner, or in tall ones 
after. You owe it to yourself to 2 
start enjoying this . . . the ee name 
world’s lightest whisky, tonight. 


Canadian 


“The Best In The House” in 87 lands 


& SONS LTD., WALKERVILLE, CANADA - DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 





so much more to enjoy! 


Wherever the new world reaches, wherever the jet 






routes meet, Peter Stuyvesant is there — 
youngest of the world brands —so much more to enjoy. 
Rich choice tobaccos plus the miracle filter 
give you easy draw, more flavour, 
more satisfaction —a smoke that’s 
smooth and rich and fresh — 


enjoyment all the way! 









The 

International FILTER Bae 
Passport 
to Smoking Vy, 

Pleasure if Y 





1592 1672 










RICH CHOICE TOBACCOS 
KING ‘SIZE 
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